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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


““WE HAVE FOUND THEN, THAT A COUNTRY CIRCUMSTANCED AS 
THIS IS, CANNOT SAFELY ABJURE A DIGNIFIED POLICY AND ABDICATE 
ITS RANK AMONG NATIONS, THAT WITH SUCH A COUNTRY TO BE 
LOWLY IS NOT TO BE SHELTERED, AND TO BE UNPRESUMING IS 


NOT NECESSARILY TO BE SAFE.” 
Canning, Speech, 1803. 


WHEN a man has been tossed in a blanket several times, 
when he has been bruised by violent contact with the ceiling 

and finally dropped roughly on the floor, he 
ae” — has to pause for a moment to take stock of 

his injuries and to get his breath before moving. 
That is rather the position in which the English find them- 
selves to-day and they must be forgiven if, dazed and rather 
slow, they do not jump up and begin wildly running in the 
various directions pointed out to them by interested parties. 
For the feature of the moment is the amount of advice offered 
to us. 

All the people who have been wrong about everything for 
years are busy telling us what to do now and how to do it. 
All the parasites who have fastened on a nation too weary to 
shake them off are preparing to make fresh blood-sucking de- 
mands, aided by the noodles, who have a great responsibility 
for our present condition. We must look to see this new attack 
pressed home. It is, in some ways, more dangerous than the 
German menace, for now the enemy to our future continuance 
is inside the country, not outside, and he is very active. 
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THE history of these few weeks is worth telling. We were 
unable to give even the first part of the story in the March 
The D P number because the panic orders given by 
Death > ~—Ss Mr. Shinwell created a chaos all their own 
and forced us to go to press on February 12. 
Subsequently Mr. Shinwell’s bluff was called and he had to 
own to the House of Commons that he had no authority to 
give such orders. It was not only the printing world that was 
dislocated by Shinwell and Co. Ships were not to coal, 
coffins were not to be made, and a host of spectacular panic 
nonsense was issued to the unfortunate manufacturers of this 
country. Finally, the coal situation being what Shinwellism 
has made it, the whole wheels of British industry were slowed 
down and finally stopped while Ministers thumped tubs and 
shouted ‘‘ The war, the weather, the wicked Tories!’ Mr. 
Attlee’s government thus produced an unemployment 
figure of over two million in about ro days after only 18 months 
of peace. That, it may be said, is a record. After the last 
war it was II years before this figure was reached also under 
a Socialist government. 

It was not only Mr. Shinwell who collapsed ; his colleagues 
were little better than he was, the administrative incompetence 
of the Board of Trade running the Ministry of Fuel close in 
the race towards chaos. And all the while the bewildered 
Prime Minister, tossed about on the waves created by his 
party’s policy, could find no word of sympathy or kindness 
for the harassed British people who had to suffer the results 
of Socialist muddling. Nothing was more marked than this 
total lack of ministerial interest in the people during trials 
which have been very severe and which have been greatly 
enhanced by their administrative incompetence. It is no 
wonder that the T.U.C. has been kicking. The Trades 
Unions are after all the paymasters of the Socialist party, 
they put that party into power ; they pay the piper and they 
propose to call the tune. Mr. Attlee and his colleagues are 
now asking the workers of this country to do hard work, but 
having rendered this policy difficult by the reduction of 
working hours and the general increase of wages they are in 
a quandary. The T.U.C. are displeased with them, the Com- 
munist leader of the miners, Mr. Horner, has dictated very 
stiff terms to Mr. Attlee in a correspondence which has been 
published. The other Unions do not mean to be outpaced by 
the miners. The Dance of Death has begun. 

For some time after they came to power the fates were 
lenient to the antics of Ministers and they were given plenty 
of rope; now they are dangling. 
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THE weather which brought severe winter conditions to 
England and Scotland during:the whole of February and 
Ditched ! part of ;March has, by the daily drama it 

provided of blocked trains and _ frozen 
roads, concealed the appalling lack of competence of Mr. 
Attlee and the other Ministers. Because severe weather 
necessarily brings some hardship and some dislocation of life, 
the public were asked to believe that the breakdown of all 
amenities, the chaos in which we lived during six weeks, 
were its natural consequence. That frost and snow meant 
no fires to sit by or cook with, no electric iron for the laundress 
or sweeper for the housewife. No work or wages for the 
mill and factory hands or light for the clerk’s office. But we 
have had such spells of ill weather before and yet never 
before has such a state of affairs arisen in the history of our 
country. The disorders we have lived through are the con- 
sequence of something quite new in our Government, some- 
thing which will ultimately spell ruin; it is called Socialism 
and it is our present distress and our ultimate good fortune 
that we have seen it this year at work, and being tested in 
the inescapable conditions made for us by bad weather. 
The wheel of false theory, legislative folly, gross improvidence 
and, to end the list of the burdens laid on the country, minis- 
terial panic has turned full circle. The overburdened Civil 
Service has been unequal to the task of saving us. Thus we 
have for many weeks presented the undignified appearance of 
a stout old gentleman who has tumbled into a muddy ditch 
and who cannot get out of it—John Bull in a new posture, 
and in it because of his own lack of political prescience. 


An Economic Survey, printed with a foreword by Mr. Attlee, 
was published in February and is a valuable document. It 
tells us plainly where we are, what are the 

A tie ont needs of the country and what are its re- 
m sources. Carefully put together in regard to 
statistics, clear in language, it is the sort of statement which 
might have been laid before a Cabinet Committee who wished 
to work out a policy of some kind, for it is evident that 
the Government has none to propose. Neither at home nor 
abroad have they any and whether the subject is Palestine, 
western Europe or Home Affairs they are equally at fault. 
Presently they mean to set India aflame before abandoning 
that great sub-continent to a disaster such as the world has 
not seen since the break up of the Roman Empire. But 
although the policy of scuttle has been declared for India, it 
is impossible for Ministers to scuttle from their responsibilities 
in Britain. They are inescapably bound on the wheel in 
this country by their huge Parliamentary majority. This 
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majority was produced by the promises they made in 1945. 
In those days Sir Stafford Cripps said that the housing 
question could be quickly solved and Mr. Aneurin Bevan 
declared that the country being made of coal and surrounded 
by fish that it would take a genius to deprive us of either. In 
1945 the Socialists were going to make the wage-earning 
class happy and comfortable, all that was wanted, to quote 
John Bull’s Other Island, was “‘ a little legislation.”” Eighteen 
months of office, of legislation, has shown the Ministers 
another picture, and a severe winter has demonstrated once 
more that man depends on more than phrases for his comfort. 
We do not know whether Ministers or their followers in the 
House of Commons have learned anything, the mass of 
irrelevant legislation continues to block all means of national 
recovery, but at any rate they are not unwilling that voters 
should be told the truth, and that is a gain, even though 
this exposé of facts is sauced with insinuations against that 
Capitalist system which endowed Britain with its wealth 
and with its whole Capital equipment. 


THE White Paper gives us clear and authoritative figures 
for the first time, of the hordes of officials and employés paid 
ids a to administer—and interfere—with our affairs. 
Steep Place In paragraph 57 we are told that 


““The public services ... now employ 2,130,000 men and 
women, compared with 1,465,000 in June, 1939. This covers a 
varied range of workers, teachers, policemen, street cleaners, store- 
keepers, Post Office workers, firemen in addition to officials of all 
grades in national and local government. Of the present total 
just over one-fifth are civil servants (excluding the Post Office), this 
is more than double pre-war figures, but is the inevitable result of the 
expansions of the Government's responsibilities. . . .”’ [Our italics.] 


Exactly so. And it is to this expansion that Conservatives 
object and to which much of our present troubles may be 
attributed. The shortage of coal, for instance. Ever since the 
Government began messing about with coal we have had 
less and less of that invaluable commodity. We quote this 
paragraph to show the value of the White Paper, which is 
considerable. It should be read in its entirety and there is 
some evidence that it has been so read, for its circulation is 
said to be very large. 

On the question of paying for imports it has some perti- 
nent things to say. 


** We could live without new radio sets and furniture, but we 
cannot live without imported food. We could indeed at a pinch 
live without new houses and holidays, but our national existence 
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becomes quite impossible if we cannot produce enough coal and 
electricity.” 


The White Paper goes on to declare that first things must 
come first. But Ministers are so little aware of the urgency 
of this matter that they are spending all their energies on 
passing complicated and unwanted measures through Parlia- 
ment, measures which must delay the recovery of the country 
and which are bound to bring discredit on the men who pass 
them. We quite understand that the Socialists are pledged to 
revolution, but their revolution would be much more effective 
and more durable if they would allow the country some 
measure of recovery before they implemented their promises 
to legislate. At present they give the impression of men 
driven by the furies—possessed, frantic, unable to reason. In 
the long run this will educate the country, but the cost is 
fearful. : 


THE best description of the recent Government publications 
was given by The Times. Their article has been reprinted 

with a cartoon by Low, picturing Mr. Attlee 
on Clem, on a hill up to his ankles in snow and being 

adjured to blow a trumpet call to the nation 
on an instrument obviously too large for his capacity. The 
caption of Miss Britannia—or whoever the lady is—is “ Blow, 
Clem, blow.” Well, that caption is certainly needed, for 
never was a little man in such a position before. At the top 
of the hill, quite breathless with having got there, and asked 
to “ Blow.” The Times was not unfriendly to the documents 
it was reviewing. It welcomed the issue of so blasting and 
so ‘‘ blood chilling’ a document as “ historic ’’ and complained 
only—as we all do—of the perpetual anticlimax of the 
“almost ladylike language ”’ in which, instead of a plan, the 
government “intends to arrange discussion with both sides 
of each industry.”” The Times is as anxious as we all are 
about the future of our country :— 


** A country that could barely feed half its population had built 
its imposing civilisation mainly on coal and brains and savings 
invested oversea. Britain was so wealthy that between the wars 
she could maintain between one and two million of her workers 
eating out their hearts in complete idleness for year after year, and 
feel nothing but slight moral discomfort.” 


Those days are over, the coal is not being got, the brains are 
at a discount, the overseas investments are gone. The question 
now is whether we can pull ourselves sufficiently together to 
recover our will to live again. The Times, in its stinging 
pamphlet, which can be bought for 1d., is helping us to 
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understand. It would perhaps not share our belief in the 
nature of the remedy required, which is, that the first thing 
we have to do is to shed the false prophets, to allow the 
bloodstream of industry—which is profit—once more to flow, 
to recover freedom to work, to keep what we gain. We 
need—not exhortation—but the restoration of the old 
incentives, nothing else will bring out the full effort of the 
nation. 


THIs view, that private enterprise does more for the country 
than the Socialist system of controls, was forcibly given 
Mr. Churchill ©XPression to by Mr. Churchill on March 12, 
Speaks when he spoke on the Economic Situation. In— 


“The whole business of purchasing food and other com- 
modities the State, that is to say, the Government officials and 
Ministers involved, have already shown a lack of foresight and 
judgment which plainly reveals their incapacity as compared with 
private traders competing with one another, animated by the profit 
motive, and corrected constantly by the fear of loss and the 
continual elimination of the inefficient. That isa general principle.” 


That is the whole case for private trade stated in a nutshell : 
“ Private traders competing with one another, animated by the 
profit motive and corrected constantly by the fear of loss and by 
the continual elimination of the inefficient.’’ Conservative 
speakers should learn this sentence by heart and repeat it at 
every meeting. The House heard Mr. Churchill make one of 
his best speeches, the Conservatives with satisfaction, as he 
drove his points home and exposed the criminal carelessness 
and inefficiency of Ministers, the Socialists in gloomy silence. 
They knew better than to interrupt so brilliant a master of 
repartee. His case was a very strong one, in food, coal, 
housing. He warned the country of the disasters towards 
which it is rushing and called attention to the crisis which it 
has actually reached. It was one of the best of many comments 
on the newly published economic papers. Poor Mr. Attlee, with 
his deflationary style, was hardly heard when he tried to 
reply. The voting was, however, unaffected by the argu- 
ments. It is not in the House of Commons, but in the country 
that these will tell. 


PROVIDED that no immediate risks are run and that the 
essentials rest on a sound foundation, economy in defence 

expenditure during this difficult year is obvi- 
9 snditure  USly desirable. The defence white paper 

(Statement Relating to Defence, Cmd. 7042) and 
the Service estimates are, however, by no means reassuring 
in this respect. Our current commitments make us keep 
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more than a million men under arms this year, while another 
half million civilians are needed for Service production, re- 
search and development. Yet these large numbers appa- 
rently do not give us enough troops to meet the minimum 
committents essential to our security. We have demobilised 
at so excessive a speed that the Services are now too weak to 
cope with any real military threat. Practically all the long- 
term problems of the future size and organisation of our 
armed forces have still to be thought out. What we are keep- 
ing is, however, costing us the gigantic sum of £899,000,000— 
apart from supplementary estimates. We are to spend about 
{315,000,000 on the mere pay, victualling and clothing of the 
forces. On armaments as such—ships and planes and tanks, 
guns and ammunition, equipment and most war-like stores— 
we are to spend about {140,000,000. Another £32,000,000 
must be added for petrol and fuel and lubricating oil for all 
three Services together. In the case of the Royal Navy this 
expenditure amounts to little more than maintenance of the 
existing fleet and the continuation at a reduced rate of the 
building already under way, a start on re-equipping the Naval 
Air Arm with replacements for the American aircraft largely 
used during the war but now no longer available, and a modest 
programme of refit and repair. In the case of the Army, little 
more is being done than maintenance, together with the 
production of some tanks to replace obsolescent types and 
some re-equipment of Anti-Aircraft Command. Only the 
Royal Air Force is receiving a slightly better allowance in 
view of the need to re-arm with up-to-date jet-propelled types 
and to make a start on the provision of a modern British 
transport plane. There is also to be some research and 
development under the Admiralty and Ministry of Supply 
programmes, which will apparently include a certain amount 
of work on the essential subject of atomic energy. But all 
this gives little enough value for money, and certainly will 
not provide security against any of the major risks in a very 
threatening world. 


EVEN this position might be accepted in a difficult year if the 
defence white paper reassured us on more fundamental 

matters. This, however, is very far from the 
erenentel case. First, the nature of British long-term 

commitments has apparently been altered with- 
out discussion or announcement. According to the defence 
white paper we now aim only at maintaining the United 
Kingdom as “the main base for specialised training and 
administration of all our forces, including those overseas ”’ ; 
while we have also to safeguard our communications as “ vital 
to the defence of the United Kingdom, and to the preservation 
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of the links with the other parts of the Commonwealth and 
Empire ”’ which require ‘‘ the maintenance of force in various 
parts of the world.” Not a word in all this, it will be noted, 
about the defence of the Empire—not even about the defence 
of territories like Malta and West and East Africa, which are 
wholly dependent upon Britain for their security as British 
territory, which in turn is essential to the maintenance of the 
Empire as a whole. Worse than this hole-and-corner curtail- 
ment of British defence policy are the large, vague commit- 
ments which the defence white paper envisages to that 
dangerous institution, the United Nations, which, apparently, 
we are pledged to support regardless of any practical good 
that it may be capable of achieving. 

Even this folly as regards the United Nations is by no 
means all. More perilous still are the ideas with which the 
white paper closes. Its last paragraph states : 


“The supreme object of British policy must be to prevent war. 
The role of our forces must therefore be to deter agression while at 
the same time safeguarding British interests against attack. It is 
against that fundamental background that the place of defence in 
the general structure of national policy in time of peace must be 
determined.” 


Here are cloud-cuckoo-land notions of precisely the same 
folly as their forerunners which bewitched and bemused us 
between the wars and nearly cost us our existence as a nation. 
The supreme object of British policy must always be to safe- 
guard the existence, security and well-being of this country and 
its people and to maintain the existence of the British Empire. 
The role of our forces must be to achieve these things. In so 
far as we can achieve them by preventing war, well and good. 
But if other people are going to make war—and there are 
plenty of signs that war is not absent from the minds of most 
powerful circles in some foreign countries—then the role of 
Britain’s armed forces must remain what it has always been— 
to defend and ensure our existence. 


THEIR Majesties the King and Queen with Princess Elizabeth 
and Princess Margaret arrived in South Africa on February 17, 
aaa and had a very warm reception. A corre- 
te. ml spondent writes of the impression they made. 
The King’s dignity and royal manner had their 

instant effect ; as for the Queen, he says :— 


“It is difficult to describe the immense sensation she created. 
A perfect Queen, stately, dignified, charming. Her smile was 
fascinating, “‘ radiant” everyone called it. The Royal pair, 
together with the Princesses—whose simplicity and modesty 
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charmed one and all—have created a wonderful impression on 
those who saw them, and they were hundreds and thousands in 
number. In Cape Town, on the day of the arrival, some 250,000 
people were in the streets, which for us is a record. Here, for the 
first time since 1925, people were able to demonstrate their loyalty— 
and they did, including the non-Europeans who were admirable in 
enthusiasm and orderliness.” 


We have to remember that there have been no victory 
celebrations in South Africa and no encouragement to loyalty 
for many years. Our correspondent continues :— 


“General Smuts personally shepherded the Royal Party every- 
where. They can have met hardly anyone outside his selected 
a One or two things struck us forcibly. At the 
conclusion of the State Banquet when General Smuts—as host— 
rose and the King and Queen also rose, there was a dead silence, 
everyone waiting for the National Anthem. This was not played 
by the band. But Colonel Stallard started to sing it and the 
audience joined in lustily, the band tailing in afterwards.” 


This is not the first time that Colonel Stallard, the Leader of 
the Dominion Party, has saved the situation for his country 
and has demonstrated his own faith in, and loyalty to, the 
Crown. But it shows the control which General Smuts has 
over the Press that the incident was not referred to in even 
the English Press. All South Africa is talking about it and 
it was described in every letter Home from the Cape. 


Our correspondent did not, of course, know whether the 
King and Queen noticed the incident. In any case they will 

: have been told it was a mistake of the band’s 
rasa and and, as the hymn was sung, owing to Colonel 
vad Stallard’s lead, no harm was done. But it 
is evident that the correspondents who accompanied the 
Royal Party from England have either no notion of 
South African affairs or they have been told to suppress 
their knowledge, for most of what has been printed or broad- 
cast would have led the British public to believe that the 
link between South Africa and Britain is maintained by 
Nationalists and Repubhcans. Indeed, in many places— 
Stellenbosch was one—ex-servicemen were excluded from 
the Royal reception, and no Union Jack was flown, though 
Stellenbosch is the centre of a countryside with many British 
fruit farmers. All the same, and in spite of official snubbing, 
Royalists everywhere have been refreshed and stimulated 
after their long suppression, and this feeling increases as the 
Royal party travels through the country. One thing is 
rather entertaining. General Smuts, fresh from the UNO 
I* 
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snubs, has allowed the natives to make a great show of their 
perfectly genuine loyalty. There have nearly everywhere been 
groups of native children and their teachers, crowds of native 
men and women. This bringing of them out will do the 
natives themselves good. For now that they have been 
allowed to show themselves and to demonstrate, they cannot 
be put back in a box like a lot of toys which are no longer 
wanted. In one or two places the natives have held back. 
Bloemfontein was one of these, but there native memories are 
particularly bitter, and with good reason. 


THE Royal journey has continued amidst the increasing 
enthusiasm of the English and of the natives. The Basutoland 
trip was memorable, for there the King was 
on his own ground, able to look at things as 
they are and free from the attendance of the overwhelming 
General Smuts. The Basutos received the King and Queen 
with the homage due to a monarch from a free people, and 
with the request that he would never allow them to be handed 
over to the Union. They played up with a great show of 
mounted men, which was picturesquely described by the 
pressmen who have accompanied the tour. With the entry 
into Basutoland the whole party seems to have felt the relief 
of freedom. For, with one exception, all the men who repre- 
sent English papers have seen South Africa only through 
Boer spectacles. The exception is Mr. James Cameron, who 
wrote in the Daily Express. On March 3 a dispatch of 
his was printed which really tells us something about the 
Royal Tour and about South Africa. He wrote from the 
Royal Train :— 


Scene Painting 


* We are all of us right now being trundled through the Union 
in the cosiest way, in what has come to be known as The Pipeline. 

** It is magnificent but it is not Africa. 

* At night we usually stop. Once we stayed in the middle of a 
spreading, dusk-like vineyard, through which a vast swathe had 
been cut to lay a special rail track. The ground was lovely with 
flowers, but they had not been there the day before. Once we 
stopped on a smooth island of turf, like a green island on the barren 
veld, brought 200 miles to be laid for ten minutes’ use. 

“‘ Wherever the train is scheduled to pull up drains are laid, 
water piped, traffic blocked, grass sown, roads rebuilt, groves of 
aloes planted, cactus mown, bush cleared and flags flown. 

** Nights ago we stayed at a siding surrounded by a belt of pines, 
like a coppice on the Surrey hillside. Only when you looked closely 
did you notice that the trees had no roots, had been embedded in 
the ground to screen the royal caravan from the tedious desert 
around.” 


tre 
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A delicate attention if it were only the veldt that was 
disguised. 


BuT a great deal else is hidden from the Royal visitors and 
their party. It is, says Mr. Cameron, considered poor form, 
in talking with South Africans, to speak of 


Comma their problems :— 


“ The stranger is told with some vigour to mind his own busi- 
ness when he mentions such obvious matters as racial hatred, bitter- 
ness and exploitation, even though the evidence of these things is 
before his eyes. 

The inference is, not that the whites have an unanswerable case, 
but that it is an impertinence that the question should be raised. 
And perhaps, after all, this is not the moment to raise it, though I 
should have thought no better moment could exist. 

“The Royal Family are not, as might be suggested, drifting 
through a quiet and inconsequential holiday; they are working 
extremely hard at what is the peak task of their position.” 


It is a poor compliment and a bad return for their very hard 
work that they should not be taken into the heart of the 
tremendous problems which South Africa faces :— 


“The Queen knows the art of captivating her people better, 
perhaps, than any other. She will give the same smile and approach 
to any of the poor coloured schoolmasters who conduct the soft 
Bantu choirs, though she may not know of the edict that prohibits 
of her so doing to be published. 

“* Yesterday the King showed interest at a tremendous show of 
Union Jacks and Union Tricolors at one town. Nobody thought to 
show him the 12-bed maternity hospital without electricity that has 
to serve a community of 30,000 people. 

** Meanwhile the White Train moves on. It has many thousands 
of miles to go yet. Its telephones ring, its radios hum, on the 
parallel roads the convoys of supporting cars stir up a long drifting 
cloud of African dust, brown and heavy in the sun.” 


It is not only South Africa which is affected by South African 
racial questions. These would, no doubt, have been much 
The Colour Tid less acute had the Boers not become the 

evonour “ee dominant white race in that country. The 
English, with their power of getting on with all and sundry 
and their capacity for ruling other races without tyranny, 
would not have presented the deplorable spectacle which the 
Boers have shown the world recently, and which caused 
General Smuts to be shouted down at UNO a few months ago. 
Not that the shouting was fair ; it was not, and it was visibly 
organised by those who are out to make world mischief, the 
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Hindu and Chinese agitators. The shouters were largely 
Americans, who have an even worse record than the Boers 
towards natives. The hard core of the situation is that the 
prolific coloured races have challenged the supremacy of the 
white races. We have taught them to count heads, without 
bothering much what is inside the heads, and they now 
challenge us on this numerical question. As we said, it is not 
only in South Africa that that country’s native problems are 
important ; they are important all over Africa, all over Asia. 
A debate in the Cape House of Assembly recently showed the 
deep concern of South Africans on this matter. They had 
lightheartedly adhered to UNO in the wake of General Smuts, 
who was a parent of the old League, and therefore a grand- 
parent of the new one. During this debate, which was on an 
opposition motion to quit UNO, there was a note of gravity 
and, besides this, much bewilderment. The only person who 
could say “I warned you” was Colonel Stallard, who had 
told the South African Parliament of the gravity of the step 
they took when they joined UNO. 


** When the Charter last year was being debated in this House I 
drew attention to the fact that by adopting the Charter and becoming 
a member of the United Nations we were opening the way to UNO 
discussing all our colour problems and taking action thereon.” 


But when Colonel Stallard gave his warning General Smuts 
pooh-poohed the very idea. He was wrong, Colonel Stallard 
was right, and the measure of the shock South Africa has 
sustained is that the Smuts party heard Colonel Stallard say 
“T told you so” in respectful, if gloomy, silence. It was 
Colonel Stallard’s day, and further he reminded the House 
that by joining UNO as a “ Sovereign Independent Nation ” 
South Africans have deprived themselves of the protection 
of the British Navy. It was evident that this had not occurred 
to them either. 


THE Duke and Duchess of Gloucester have returned to Eng- 
land after their spell of duty, admirably performed, in 

Australia. The new Governor-General is a 
= Duke ue party politician, Mr. McKell, promoted to the 
sane * great distinction of representing the Throne 

in his own country, and having now, if he is to 
do his duty, to forget the slogans by which he rose. He was 
installed on March 11 with a ceremony shorn of its usual 
dignities. This appointment, and the way in which it was 
made, is one of the evil results of the Balfour Declaration and 
the Statute of Westminster, which allows the Governors of 
Dominions to be appointed by the Prime Ministers of those 
Dominions. We have received a letter from a very distin- 
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guished non-political Australian infinitely regretting the 
change from the dignity and faithful service of the Duke of 
Gloucester’s régime :— 


*“ We are feeling very bereft with the good influence of the Duke 
and Duchess no longer here. They made a feeling of the “ high 
ideal”? we unconsciously believe in and which gives such a back- 
ground—there is more in this than is generally recognised. They 
both gave extraordinary service to this country and a different out- 
look more felt perhaps than explained. They came at the most 
difficult period of change and they have both been wonderful and 
successful in the highest meaning.” 


The Duke of Gloucester was one of those most hardly hit 
by the abdication of the Duke of Windsor. His whole heart 
was in his profession, soldiering. He would have commanded 
his regiment, but he had to leave the Army and to begin his 
new role of chief supporter of the new King. Since then he 
has filled a number of posts. At present he is Regent. The 
country hardly realises what it owes to his self-abnegation. 
He and the Duchess of Gloucester earned golden opinions in 
Australia, and, as we see from our correspondent’s letter, 
they will be very much missed. 


THE news from India is bad. It could not be otherwise. 
For many years the declared British policy of scuttle has 
undermined law and order and the date 

a tae recently announced for our leaving India has 
2 been the signal for something like civil war in 
the Punjab. This date—June, 1948—was announced almost 
casually in the House of Commons by Mr. Attlee and in the 
House of Lords by Lord Pethick Lawrence. Since then 
there have been debates in both Houses. Debates infinitely 
humiliating to all who care for our good name. In the Lords 
this was particularly the case, for Lord Halifax, presumably 
without consulting the Conservative Leaders, took it upon him- 
self to refuse to criticise the Government’s policy. The fact 
being that his own Indian policy was hopelessly mistaken, and 
now that it is bearing its inevitable fruit of rapine and arson, 
he is not candid enough to own to error. As he is tall and 
impressive looking, as he was not only Indian Viceroy but 
subsequently Foreign Secretary, the Lords allowed him to 
deflect their better judgement and a great opportunity was 
missed. But it is to be observed that a fox who has lost his tail 
is not infrequently successful in persuading others that a 
caudal appendage is unnecessary. In the House of Commons 
the Debate was pressed harder against the Government. But 
there Mr. Attlee cannot be shaken. His battalions are well 
drilled and well paid, and they are being given, in the House 
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of Commons, every amenity of a youth centre and working 
man’s club combined. The Conservatives can do nothing in 
the House of Commons. Their work must be done in the 
country. 


THE Conservative amendment in the House of Commons 
was necessarily a weak one. It began “ while re-affirming its 
; determination to provide for the orderly attain- 
Gocestinn ment by India of self-government, etc.”” Well, 
that has just been the mischief all along, there 
is no possibility of such a thing as Indian self-government 
and every one who understands India has always known this. 
No one realises this better than Mr. Churchill, and in the 
days when India could still have been preserved he worked 
towards that end. Later, in 1940 and 1942 when he was in 
office and absorbed in the war, his Government yielded to the 
fashionable folly and sent a “‘ Mission ” to India to try to get 
Hindus and Moslems to work together. Now he is back in 
his old position and he can say “I told you so ”’ with perfect 
truth and great emphasis. The Government’s new policy 
which combines the dismissal of Lord Wavell with a rapid 
super-scuttle has enabled the Conservative leader to dis- 
entangle himself from any complicity in Mr. Attlee’s first-rate 
political and moral crime. Our departure from India, the 
removal of our troops—who are all that stand between the 
combatants—means that there will be no ordinary blood 
bath in that unfortunate country. The illusion of Liberals 
as far back as Lord Macaulay, that India could ever take 
charge of her own destinies is now, at last, seen by everyone 
to be a mirage. The Attlee Government, therefore, propose 
to cut the Gordian knot by scuttle. The Viceroy has been 
dismissed because he has been warning the Government of 
what was bound to happen in the near future. And this 
dismissal has been covered by the appointment of Lord 
Mountbatten as Viceroy. This is a tragedy. He can do 
nothing under the scuttle policy to save the Indian Empire 
from disruption and his brilliant military record will be over- 
shadowed by this failure. He is being sent on what Mr. 
Churchill called ‘‘ operation scuttle’ and India will see the 
spectacle of a descendant of Queen Victoria, the Empress of 
India, acting as a dummy for a Government of cowardice and 
assisting to destroy the Indian order which it has taken 200 
years to build up. 


THE most important matter affecting the Moscow Conference 
took place in Washington. It was President Truman’s 

M declaration of the future help to be given to 
ease Greece and Turkey. As for the Conference 
itself, the Kremlin took its usual pains to set 
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the stage before the opening on March 10. For weeks before- 
hand the Soviet propaganda barrage kept shrilling its com- 
plaints against alleged British and American misdeeds 
throughout the world, and especially in Germany. In Hungary 
the Soviet Army has joined actively with Moscow-directed 
Communists in a campaign to destroy the Smallholders’ Party, 
the only honestly elected and genuine popular party in Eastern 
Europe. Russia’s contempt for her British ally has been 
expressed in New York in the manceuvres by which Soviet 
satellites have made a mock of UNO’s investigation of Britain’s 
complaint against Albania’s minelaying in the Corfu Channel. 
In the matter of the Bulgarian currency, a calculated insult 
to all the Western Powers was timed to demonstrate to 
ignorant peasants all over Eastern Europe and Asia that 
Britain, the United States, France and their client, Italy, 
are without effective power, and that all that matters in the 
world to-day is the favour of the Soviet régime. Mr. 
Gromyko’s speech on March 5 rejecting any form of inter- 
national atomic control in the interests of Soviet nationalism 
rubs in the same lesson. But all this bluff has now been 
called by the U.S.A. 

This being so, the early ‘days of the Conference have 
yielded little news. Mr. Molotov opened with one of the 
attacks he uses to manceuvre for position. Mr. Bevin’s reply 
was strong, patriotic and effective. But in essence this was 
small beer. On all the big issues—both at the conference 
itself and informally alongside it—the struggle between 
Russia and the West will certainly be stubborn and prolonged. 
The important thing is that the interests of the West should 
be effectively defended and secured. President Truman’s 
move will be useful in indicating to the Russians that the West 
is alive to the danger. 


A Commons statement by Mr. Mayhew, the Foreign Under- 
Secretary, described with restraint the conduct of the Polish 
. elections by the present Polish Government. 
hg Mr. Mayhew said :— 
“Our information regarding the conduct of the 
Polish elections unfortunately confirms reports from reliable British 
Press correspondents which have already been published. The 
powers of the Polish Provisional Government were extensively used 
to reduce to a minimum the vote of those opposed to the Govern- 
ment b/oc. Opposition lists of candidates in areas covering 22 per 
cent of the electorate were completely suppressed. Candidates and 
voters’ mames were removed from the lists; candidates were 
arrested ; Government officials, members of the armed*¥ forces and 
many others were made to vote openly, and other forms of intimi- 
dation and pressure were used. The count was conducted in condi- 
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tions entirely controlled by the Government b/oc. His Majesty’s 
Government cannot regard these elections as fulfilling the solemn 
contract which the Polish provisional Government entered into 
with them and with the United States Government and Soviet 
Government that free and unfettered elections would be held. 
They cannot, therefore, regard the results as a true expression of the 
will of the Polish people.” 


Further light on these elections came from Mr. William 
Forrest, the News-Chronicle’s special correspondent in Poland 
during the elections, who may certainly be regarded as an 
unimpeachable witness. Mr. Forrest—writing, significantly, 
after his return to London—reported as follows :— 


** But why flog the dead horse? The stark truth about Poland’s 
‘free and unfettered’ elections was blurted out by a certain Major 
Gostynski, who addressed a meeting of peasants at Piaseczno, near 
Warsaw, on January 4. 

** All the local members of the Polish Peasant Party—the Opposi- 
tion party led by Stanislaw Mikolajczyk—were forced to attend the 
meeting, and there they were told by Major Gostynski: 

*** You must withdraw from the Polish Peasant Party. If you 
don’t you will be arrested. Atnd if you yourselves escape, your 
families will be held to account and your houses will be burned 
down. We are the rulers, and those who oppose us will be 
destroyed.’ ” 


POLAND under its present Communist (and Moscow-trained) 
masters is thus once again in effect a Poland under Russian 
: rule—and a rule on this occasion infinitely 

nee Their heavier and harsher than that of Tsarist 
=e Russia. Pre-1914 Poland, moreover, was a 
much smaller area, which stopped not far from Warsaw. 
Present-day Poland stretches from the Baltic to the Car- 
pathians and from the Bug to the Oder; which means that 
the half-Asiatic and Communist Muscovites have now ex- 
tended their sway 500 miles further west than their Tsarist 
predecessors a generation ago. This situation, and the 
fraudulent elections which have produced it, is a flagrant 
breach of faith both by Russians and by the present rulers of 
Poland. At Yalta and at Potsdam, Britain and the United 
States agreed to recognise the Lublin Government which had 
been installed by Russian bayonets on the express condition 
that the Polish people should express their real will in free, 
fair and unfettered elections. On this condition the cour- 
ageous and patriotic M. Mikolajczyk was persuaded to return 
to Poland. On the same condition poth countries at the 
same conferences also agreed provisionally to the annexation 
of Eastern Poland by Russia and to the compensatory exten- 
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sion of Poland to the Oder and the Neisse. Britain and 
America have carried out their undertakings. The Polish 
elections show how Moscow and Warsaw have honoured 
their side of the bargain. The Eastern European picture 
would be black if it were not for the fact that Russia is not 
likely to be able to hold on to her conquests. 


On March 5 a Treaty of Alliance was signed at Dunkirk 
between England and France. This was in itself a very 

important event, although the terms of the 
= Treaty do not go far. But Article I gives 

France the assurance that was lacking after 
the last war, for England and France alike undertake each 
to stand by the other in the event of a threatening German 
aggression. Had such a pledge been given after 1918 there 
would have been no second World War. But after World 
War No. I we plunged into the trap dug for us by our German 
inspired pacifists and plumped for the League of Nations. 
This time the talk about UNO takes very few people in and 
it has not prevented our making this Anglo-French bulwark 
against future German attack. The Treaty might have 
gone much further with advantage to both countries. They 
are in many respects complementary to each other and both 


- would gain by a close alliance. That may, perhaps, come. 


In the meantime the signing of the Treaty was distinguished 
by the really remarkable speech made by the French Foreign 
Minister, Monsieur Bidault, in the course of which he said :— 


“Our two peoples have been united for generations for the 
preservation of the civilisation of the world. It is symbolic that this 
pact should be signed here at Dunkirk, which nearly seven years 
ago witnessed the greatest trial of our two peoples and the greatest 
hope for our common enemy when our armies were beaten, our 
future was in danger, and we were endeavouring to reassemble the 
broken pieces of our forces to continue the fight. In spite of every- 
thing the enemy was beaten and the allies have survived. 

** Great Britain, left alone, continued fighting, and was gradually 
surrounded by a great number of allies until the day came when the 
enemy collapsed and when the final reward came. 

** We have assembled on this soil which has known our greatest 
trial and near that northern France where we fought against the 
same enemy and for the same victory, and where, for the common 
cause, British blood was also shed. 

“It is a great thing that the friendship uniting our two peoples 
should have been laid down in written form by the British and 
French Governments. ‘This treaty was concluded for 50 years. 
This means for France a treaty of eternity—for always.” 


Mr. BEVIN in the course of a speech that was not as terse 
as that of Monsieur Bidault, said that he ‘‘ spoke for Socialist 
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Britain,’”’ actually he did much more than that, 
for that would be less than half the country. 
A further reference to socialism was not too 
happy. It must have made many remember that the British 
socialist party in the summer of 1939 voted against con- 
scription. The Foreign Secretary was better inspired in his 
personal tribute to Monsieur Bidault. 


Dunkirk in 
1940 


** You, sir, were the embodiment of this bringing into being of 
that great thing which in the end saved France and will rebuild it— 
that great resistance movement. 

“Your work—we have studied it; we know it, and the way 
you united your young friends and gave them inspiration gives us 
a feeling that we are not merely dealing with a Foreign Secretary, 
we are dealing with a soul who is the embodiment of the new 
France, and therefore I come to-day, as you have said, not in an 
exclusive spirit.” 


and Mr. Bevin ended by a glance back at that other scene 
with which the name of Dunkirk will always be associated. 


“TI conclude by saying that we in Britain are happy about this 
day. I could not drive from Calais to Dunkirk without running 
through my mind the vision, almost the ghosts of the refugees, of 


the soldiers, of the sailors, and of the airmen, of the men who came — 


back to force the enemy back.” 


IT is indeed a thing to be thankful for that the soil of France 
is cleared of the German invaders. But the ruin they left 
1940 and 1947 behind them is far from being repaired, and 

— the parties who signed the Treaty, when they 
had done their work, “‘ drove,’’ said The Times correspondent, 


“through the ruins and the stacks of rubble or piled bricks 
that are all that is left of Dunkirk to the little seaside suburb of 
Malo-les-Bains, where in the middle of the beaches French and 
British soldiers waited in the burning heat of June, 1940, for the 
little ships to come to their rescue. 

“To-day the beaches are covered with snow. The German 
occupation has left behind immense concrete block-houses which 
offer shelter that the men of 1940 would have given much to have 


had.” 


The occasion had been a memorable one. It was cele- 
brated by an exchange of telegrams between H.M. the King 
and President Auriol. These reflected the satisfaction felt in 
both countries at the signing of the Alliance. 


TuHE death of Lord Tyrrell occurred in London on March 15. 
He had been ill for a long time. His passing marks the end 
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of an era. He lived through two wars which 


Lord Tyrrell = ould have been avoided had his advice been 


‘taken, for he was, during the whole of a long diplomatic career, 


well aware of German intentions and lost no chance of 
warning his chiefs and making clear to others what he thought. 
In the early days of this century, when the Editor of this 
Review, Leo Maxse, took upon himself the task of enlightening 
the public about Germany, Lord Tyrrell was of immense 
service to him. In fact he wrote anonymous articles on 
Foreign Affairs on several occasions for this Review. He 
suffered two bereavements as the result of the first war, for 
his two sons were killed. When, after the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, Lord Tyrrell saw his country preparing to make all the 
old errors, he was indefatigable in his warnings. When he 
went, at the end of his career to take his leave of the late 
King George, he had a long talk with the King. ‘‘ You are a 
pessimist,’ said King George. ‘‘ I was a pessimist before the 
last war, sir,” said Lord Tyrrell. ‘‘ Touché!”’ was the King’s 
reply. All Lord Tyrrell’s friends will miss him ; the tribute 
from Monsieur Roger Cambon in The Times of March 18, 
might stand for them all. 


Mr. SHINWELL and the National Coal Board may be unable 
to carry out their primary duty of supplying industry with the 
5 : fuel and power wherewith we can earn our 
yon eee Nights daily bread ; but it must not be supposed that 
they are idle). Many most urgent and im- 

portant tasks engage their attention. Mr. Shinwell may do 
nothing to see that we have more electricity generating plant ; 
but at least he has the future nationalisation of electricity 
to think about. Sir Ben Smith, Chairman of the West Mid- 
lands Regional Coal Board, has manged to scour the country- 
side until he found a mansion suitable for housing himself and 
his staff. (History does not record whether he insisted upon 
a family ghost to keep company with memories of his own 
failure as Minister of Food.) As he is now able for such pur- 
poses to dip his hand into the public purse, his choice fell at 
length upon Himley Hall, Lord Dudley’s former seat, at the 
modest cost of £45,000. The East Midlands Division of the 
National Coal Board have similarly acquired Sherwood Lodge 
with its 105 rooms. According to the Sunday Express of 
February 9, an army of skilled workers converted it post- 
haste for its new occupants within a month. Its rooms have 
been redecorated with cream paint, its woodwork enamelled, 
a main hall has been stippled—one of the most expensive 
forms of decoration. As for the National Coal Board itself, 
besides the brand new flags got to fly at every pit-head, 
the Sunday Times of January 19 reported that the 
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Board has ordered more than a thousand cars to enable its 
executives to get about the country and do their business. 
Here another half a million or so of public money vanishes ; 
while the cars—for which the Coal Board took priority—if put 
to their proper use, might have been exported to help pay for 
essential imports and raw materials. 
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“THaT storm which late o’er Pale Britannia passed’ on 
March 16, left a very considerable wreckage behind it. 
The Weath Coming, as it did, after many weeks of bitter 

e meamer cold, following in the wake of the great thaw 
of March 14, the damage done was considerable. Some 
London districts were without water owing to floods, and 
some houses there were shaken and even crashed to the 
ground in Hammersmith, Hornsey, Streatham, Walthamstow, 
Beckenham and Bermondsey. Coming from the west, accom- 
panied by thunder and lightning, the gale created devastation 
from Pembrokeshire to Essex, while main roads in the Mid- 
lands were also blocked by fallen trees. The flooding in 
Lincolnshire has covered half the county with water and in 
Herefordshire, Gloucestershire and Wales has been barely less 
severe. The country had, when this happened, by no means re- 
covered from the great freeze which had lasted from January to 
mid-March. During that time a million sheep are said to have 
died in the snow and thousands of cattle. The winter wheat has 
also been frozen in the ground and will have to be re-sown. Yet 
in many districts April is too late for this. There has seldom 
been a worse weather situation. It comes on top of the ruin 
brought on the country’s manufacturers by the improvidence 
and incapacity of the Minister of Fuel and Power. Never 
was a time when resourcefulness and capacity in Ministers 
was more urgently required, never was a Ministry so little able 
to exhibit either. 


A NOTE ABOUT THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


WE owe our readers a word of explanation and apology. 
The March number was 20 pages short. Direct subscribers 
received it on February 21, a week too soon, and other sub- 
scribers on March 5, a week too late. What happened was 
that when, on March 12, the printers were asked what they 
could do for us, in view of the failure of electricity, they 
replied that they could print the March number if it went to 
press at once and with 20 fewer pages. Owing to their 
co-operation The National Review was, we believe, the only 
periodical to call the Shinwell bluff, and thus the Editor was 
preserved from having to go and bleat into the microphone 
at the B.B.C. 
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THOUGHTS DURING A CRISIS 


THE gradual darkening of the national hopes which had been 
evident for 18 months prepared many people for the calamities 
which, during February, became visible even to the most 
thoughtless. 

In the summer of 1945 we were at the height of our power. 
We had, by means of our courage and resource, been the 
main architects of the German defeat, and if England seemed 
to be over-shadowed by the scale of her two gigantic Allies, 
this was not the case with the British Empire. That great 
power has resources which can compare with those of the 
U.S.A. or those of Russia, and the fact that it does not consist 
—as they do—of a solid land mass should, properly under- 
stood, be a source of strength rather than of weakness. 

What has happened to this strength, which was dominant 
in 1945? Has it evaporated, can real strength be dissipated 
in less than two years and become weakness however many 
faults are displayed by a Government? We can see for 
ourselves what those faults were and are and how they have 
worsened our positioned. But they are not alone the faults 
of Ministers. They are in part the result of false theories 
held during many years, theories advocated by those who 
desire a revolution, or at any rate a changed system which 
must include the break-up of the British Empire, and by 
others who should have known better. There has been a 
great effort since the last war to popularise decay under all 
sorts of names and much fine language. And besides those 
who are deliberately bent on Empire-breaking there are those 
who do not see their way and who will follow any one who 
thrusts himself to the front and claims to know the road. 

Speaking generally, and of educated people, the striking 
thing during the long weeks of February and March has been 
their bewilderment. This was very apparent as regards the 
crisis within a crisis, which developed over the Government’s 
order to prohibit the publication of Weekly Magazines. Even 
if these were printed (by hand or in any other way) they 
were not to be distributed. This order was obviously one of 
pure panic. It saved little electricity. But it produced some 
very curious reactions. For instance, two leaders of the 
Conservative Party, Mr. Eden and Colonel Stanley, signed a 
letter to The Times begging that five left wing Weeklies 
should be exempted from the printing ban. The writers of 
this letter did not spare a thought for Punch or Country Life, 
for the Illustrated London News, or for the religious Weeklies, 
the Tablet, the Guardian, the Church Times, nor for the many 
gardening and trade journals which are of great importance. 
No, the five left wing papers were, in the opinion of Mr. Eden 
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and Colonel Stanley, alone worthy of special effort. 

Now these papers, some clever, some less clever, have one 
thing in common, their dislike of and contempt for Conser- 
vative principles. They are propagandists of Liberalism, 
Free Trade, Socialism, Marxism, Russianism : all have given 
a considerable measure of support to the present Government. 

The public, that very large section of people which does 
not read magazines, was given two opportunities of judging 
these Weekly Magazines through their Editors in the course 
of broadcasts on February 21 and February 28 when all five 
of them came to the microphone to express the views which 
they were debarred from printing on Foreign affairs, on Home 
affairs, on the Indian situation, on Palestine. They did this 
in very carefully rehearsed statements, cleverly directed by 
a B.B.C. Question Master. There was a. simulacrum of 
discussion—but very little argument. The Editors were, 
Mr. Geoffrey Crowther of the Economist, Lady Rhondda of 
Time and Tide, Mr. Kingsley Martin of the New Statesman, 
Mr. Wilson Harris of the Spectator and Mr. Kimshe of the 
Tribune. It was interesting to see how their characters and 
abilities were shown as they developed their theories. 

Mr. Geoftrey Crowther is undoubtedly the ablest Editor at 
present directing any paper in London. The Economist is one 
of those brilliant and at the same time maddening publications 
which, turning in a small circle, never get away from them- 
selves. On these two occasions Mr. Crowther peered at the 
situation we are in with his eyes half open. He is quite rightly 
upset by our dollar situation—though we do not remember 
that he disliked either the Dollar Loan or the Bretton Woods 
agreement when they were wished on us. He gave us the 
usual exhortation to work, and the usual prescription of more 
foreigners. He did not mention the Empire, which is our 
strength, because he is a Liberal, a Free Trader. All the five 
Editors entirely forgot the Empire. But they discussed 
India, without understanding or regret, and Palestine, where 
“the thought of England’s shame ”’ did not for a moment 
“‘ put them off their game.”’ In fact one of them, Mr. Kimshe 
—it must be difficult to edit a paper in a foreign country— 
displayed a most ingenuous divorce of feeling from every- 
thing British. Of all the five Editors only one seemed to 
be doing more during these talks than playing a clever 
parlour game—that was Lady Rhondda. Her country’s 
troubles did trouble her, and she admitted simply to having 
been formerly mistaken about Palestine, while she showed 
a very natural anxiety at the way the Socialist party 
took its colour from Russia. But the Empire was as 
far from her thoughts or Mr. Kingsley Martin’s as from 
Mr. Crowther’s. 
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It seems incredible, but these clever people discussed our 
financial, fuel and man power troubles, discussed India and 
Palestine and other world affairs without a glance, even over 
their shoulders, at the great Empire on which our whole 
future in Britain depends. But the thing that was most 
depressing was not that these five people were unaware of 
the Empire and its possibilities—anyone who reads their 
papers knew that before they started—but their quite obvious 
inability to see the scale of the job which lies ahead of us. 
Their complete lack of a plan or a faith in anything made 
their clever talk seem meaningless. For, when we have 
scuttled from India, lost the sterling area, failed to pay the 
American Loan—then what? They none of them even 
faced that situation—with the possible exception of Lady 
Rhondda. In fact none of them said anything that could 
not have come pat from the lips of a left-wing propagandist, 
and none of the five wanted to change the Government ! 
They all thought that we “ must ”’ have a Labour Govern- 
ment, though—again—the candid Lady Rhondda thought in 
the long run they might do the country harm. 

Those were the opinions of the Editors, they were 
representative of their papers whose suppression for two 
issues was thought by Mr. Eden and Colonel Stanley to be a 
great national loss. Perhaps they also have forgotten the 
Empire and think that there is no possible Government for 
England save a Socialist Government. 

In which case we may see why the Conservative Party 
does not win by-elections ! 

I have written at some length about what may be called 
this ‘‘ break’’ of two Conservative leaders, because it 
illustrates the confusion in which we live and move just now. 
It is obvious that many, who should know better, are muddled 
and uncertain. As a rule these are people who have gone a 
certain way along the socialising lines and are bewildered by 
events they had not foreseen, but it is evident that the 
sickness has infected the Conservative leaders. 

Might it not be as well if people who claim to lead took 
stock of the harsh and bitter situation and realised, more 
certainly than did the five Editors, where the country is going 
to? And, above all, tried to analyse our immediate past 
and to discover why it is that we have so little of what we 
were promised. How is it that the rainbow has receded ? 
Should we not ask ourselves what is the nature of rainbows 


and of men and things before we embark upon their pursuit ? 
X. Y. Z. Etc. 


TWO MODERN MYTHS 


IT is interesting to see how successful in gaining credence 
are obviously false statements if they are sufficiently often 
and sufficiently loudly repeated. Let us take what is often 
called the “‘ Soviet experiment ’’ as an instance. Communists, 
as is natural and inevitable, never cease from proclaiming it a 
huge success in every field of the national life ; and the great 
majority of our newspapers and critics, while not admitting 
the full Communist claims, are eager to show their ‘“ broad- 
mindedness ’’ by allowing that the present order in Russia 
is far superior to the Imperial regime. 

It is not necessary to have read Kravchenko’s book 
I Chose Freedom to know that this is moonshine. All that is 
required is a little commonsense and the most elementary 
knowledge of pre-Revolution Russia. To take the food position 
first. Before 1914 there was no country known to me, and I 
know many, where food was so plentiful, so cheap and of such 
good quality as in Russia. For one rouble a first-class meal 
with no limit as to quantity could be bought at any station 
restaurant. For those who could not afford one rouble, 
ample cheaper food was provided. Yet in 1940, after 20 years 
of complete peace, the population of Russia was still on the 
strictest rations as regards food. That food is still rationed 
is explained by the Communists as the result of the War. 
Even this is untrue. The resources of the Soviet territory as 
regards the production of food are, under any moderately 
reasonable form of government, simply limitless. Potentially 
they far outstrip those of the United States with their enor- 
mous export surplus. In short, nothing but a Communist 
regime could produce shortage of food in Russia. 

It is commonly held that the successful resistance of the 
Soviet forces to the Germans is proof of the success of the 
Communist system. In the first place, this success was, to 
say the least, relative. It was preceded by military defeats 
on a catastrophic scale with losses of territory and men never 
seen before in any war. The tide was turned by the same 
forces as defeated Napoleon—space, winter and, last but not 
least, the splendid fighting qualities of the Russian soldier. 
As regards this last, those who were in Russia in the first 
world war had no doubts. In that war the Russians fought 
with equal bravery but, whilst defeating the Austrians and 
Turks on every field, were not equal to the Germans any 
more than they were in 1941. And the old Imperial Army 
would have come out more gloriously in 1917 than did the 
Soviet Army in 1945 had the Imperial Government used the 
ruthless measures habitually employed by the Soviets. 

Another thing one often reads of is the great success of the 
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Soviets in the matter of industrialisation and it is taken for 
granted that they started from scratch. This is not so. 
There was a very important and rapidly growing heavy 
industry in 1914 besides many huge cotton and other enter- 
prises. The policy of industrialisation and railway building 
was being pushed on vigorously by Count Witte and, but for 
the War and Revolution, would have proceeded at a growing 
pace and in an orderly manner. Everything, even the barest 
necessities of life such as homes for the people, would not 
have been sacrificed to armaments as happened between the 
Wars. And even with all these terrible sacrifices, how does 
the Soviet compare with the American effort? In three 
years with no sacrifices painful to the population the Americans 
far surpassed in quantity and quality of arms what the Com- 
munists had ‘achieved in six times as long. It would be 
difficult to find a better example of the comparative working 
of individual enterprise and State monopoly. 

To go further East, it is a commonplace to hail the memory 
of Sun Yat Sen as that of one of the benefactors of mankind. 
Yet anyone capable of reasoning should realise that his 
revolution has caused 35 years of unexampled misery and 
distress in China ; and there may well be 35 more years of it. 
Had the policy of Sir John Jordan prevailed in 1911, what a 
different picture we should have seen! No European knew 
his China as did Sir John or was more anxious to see her 
prosperous and strong; and he realised that her only hope 
was to start a new Dynasty to replace that of the Manchus 
fallen into decrepitude. So he backed Yuan-Shi-Kai and 
was foiled by the opposition of Russia and Japan, both of 
whom realised that Jordan was right. The last thing they 
wanted was a prosperous and strong China, so they supported 
Sun Yat Sen who resided for a long period in Japan. Yuan- 
Shi-Kai died of a broken heart. 

All this has a direct bearing on our own position. It is 
true that our present rulers have no stomach for mass murders, 
concentration camps or other Soviet and Nazi horrors, but it 
is these methods alone which have enabled the Soviet experi- 
ment to be kept going at all. That should not be forgotten. 
As the inevitable failure of socialism to produce plenty, or 
even avoid starvation, in this country becomes apparent, 
we shall enter a very dangerous period. There will be a cry 
that socialist measures have not gone far enough, that there 
must be more controls, more forced labour and more restriction 
of individual liberty. And Soviet Russia will be held up as a 
glorious example of what these methods can achieve. It 
will not be mentioned that the Soviet Empire has such vast 
natural resources that, even had the experiment succeeded 
instead of failed, it could afford no lessons to our little islands 
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with their congested population. Let us hope that when the 
dangerous period comes our people will have regained that 
robust commonsense and kindliness which have carried them 
through so many dangerous times. 

F. O. LINDLEY. 


QUICKSTEP: ‘SHEDDING THE LOAD ” 


THOUGH you'll never find me shirk when it comes to honest 
work, 
One has to have a realistic code ; 
If the job’s too hard, too long, or in any detail wrong 
One goes so far . . . and then one sheds the load. 


When e.g. my desk has piles of inter-departmental files, 
With problems that would tax the brains of Joad 

I just shy them on the floor and go away and slam the door 
And put a notice up—“ I’ve shed the load.” 


I am not the type who basks while the wife does household 
tasks, 
When duty calls I never need a goad ; 
If the tray is stacked too high with the things I’ve got to dry 
I don’t grumble, I don’t grouse, I shed the load. 


And when Summer comes, and sun, and the garden’s to be 
done, 
The lawn cut, or the vegetables hoed, 
If the temperature is high (or any other reason why) 
You will find me in the shed, shedding the load. 


It’s so plausible and slick, it might even do the trick 
When it comes to getting rid of what is owed. 

When my credit balance lacks what it takes for Income Tax, 
Shall I send a smaller cheque and shed the load ? 


Electricity has shown how to fight one’s battles prone, 
It’s made this new re-action @ la mode— 

If you get into a muck, give it up and pass the buck, 
What do the public matter? Shed the load ! 


JUSTIN RICHARDSON. 
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SOMEWHAT less has been heard of, and from, Mr. Shinwell 
lately. His colleagues in the government have given us the 
reassuring message that his intelligence is at least equal to 
their own, but the main burden, both of defence and action, 
appears to have been assigned to Sir Stafford Cripps. This is 
an advantage, because Sir Stafford’s mind works by what 
may be called logical processes. When his premises are 
wrong, as they so often are, this has the most unhappy 
results : but in the present circumstances he has the mass of 
statistics and truisms in the White Paper to guide him. The 
massive intelligence of Mr. Shinwell is rather in the back- 
ground. We were informed, indeed, that he was unable to 
fulfil an engagement to choose, or to take part in choosing, a 
“Coal Queen.” The choice of a Coal Queen is of such obvious 
importance and so obviously a duty of a Minister of State 
that Mr. Shinwell’s absence was to be deplored. But men as 
great, or almost as great, have had to forego such combinations 
of duty and pleasure before. 


**T’ve lost Britain and I’ve lost Gaul, 
I’ve lost Rome—and worst of all, 
I’ve lost Lalage.” 


One curious admission was made by Mr. Shinwell in the 
House of Commons on February 7. “I couldn’t plan,” he 
said, “‘ I had to improvise.”’ It is a curious statement because 
it contains an admission by Mr. Shinwell that there has been 
something he could not do. It is not an admission which his 
many admirers are accustomed to find in his speeches. They 
may, however, take encouragement from his boast at the 
Press Conference next day—‘“J started the year with 
6,849,000 tons .. . J built up 10,878,000 tons . . . by October.” 
The italics are the writer’s but the personal pronouns are 
Mr. Shinwell’s and it is evident that his lapse into modesty 
has only been momentary. Nevertheless, his admission was 
interesting because of its implications. 

A “plan,” in Mr. Shinwell’s eyes, is a scheme based on 
premises which cannot by any possibility be wrong. A will 
always be A; B will always be B, and soon. A“ plan” has 
no margin for serious error, it contemplated no substantial 
mistakes or changes, it is inflexible. Improvisation, on the 
other hand, is what you do when you find that your unshake- 
able premises are in ruins ; that A really equals 2A and that 
B has become $B ; in other words, when you have completely 
lost your head. Then you are at liberty to do something 
dashing, like bluffing the proprietors of periodicals into 
suspending publication. But to return to Mr. Shinwell’s 
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conception of what constitutes a “ plan.’”’ On September 13 
of last year he said, ““I happen to be the Minister and I 
should know. We have never contemplated rationing 
electricity.’’ Now, Mr. Shinwell must have meant something : 
we have the tributes of his colleagues to his intelligence. 
Presumably what he meant was, “ Assuming that the con- 
sumption of electricity is such and that the production is 
such and that the weather, which affects both production and 
consumption is such, we have never contemplated rationing 
electricity.”” That is to say, his ‘ plan”’ was based on an 
assumption about the weather ; and that assumption appears 
to have been that this winter, like the last two or three winters, 
would be more or less mild. 

It may be that the government, having found in the 
weather something which even their far-reaching powers 
cannot affect, refuse in a sulky spirit to think about it at all. 
If they had thought about it or had sought the opinion of 
people whose business it is to think about it, they might have 
realised the possibility, discussed by a correspondent in The 
Times of February 22, that “a tendency for colder winters 
might again prevail for a number of years, possibly until 
1950 or 1960.’ None of the experts in this branch of study 
had any interest in keeping their views to themselves: their 
opinions and their forecasts could have been obtained. 

Let us assume that Mr. Shinwell’s “ plan” (that is, his 
series of guesses, assumptions and conjectures) was, with one 
exception, perfect. Let us assume, further, that the inter- 
departmental journeys and communications which Austin 
Motors were described by Mr. Blackburn, M.P., as having to 
indulge in, were the perfect procedure for carrying out the 
perfect plan. Even so, there was the matter of the weather. 
Now, a plan (that is, a real plan, not one of Mr. Shinwell’s) 
cannot be so flexible as to take into account every possibility, 
however trivial. When Wellington decided to hold the 
Lines of Torres Vedras against the French his decision did 
not depend upon an estimate of the exact hour or the exact 
day when the failure of Masséna’s supplies would compel him 
to fall back. It did, however, depend upon the conviction 
that sooner or later the failure of supplies would compel 
Masséna to fall back. If Wellington had been wrong on that 
point his plan would have failed. No one would have blamed 
Mr. Shinwell if he had failed to reckon with the blocking of a 
main line for twelve hours. Trivial, unforseeable happenings 
of this kind usually cancel each other out and no sensible 
man is deterred by the prospect of making them. What he 
is deterred by is the possibility of making some funda- 
mental error in his calculations : of assuming the existence of 
factors or circumstances which do not exist. 
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This type of error is not peculiar to Mr. Shinwell. It is 
the error we all of us make when we say that there is no hurry 
because the 9.30 is always ten minutes late; that the trout 
are bound to take a March Brown; that Coral Reefs are 
bound to go up five shillings before settling day ; that Black 
Beauty is bound to win the 2.30. But there are two differences 
between Mr. Shinwell and us. We do not call that sort of 
thinking a “‘ plan”; and we do not risk the economic and 
thereby the political fortune of the nation on its correctness. 
Great nations, before this, have been ruined by incorrect 
assumptions. Napoleon calculated that Russia would yield 
to him when he captured Moscow. The Confederate States 
of America believed that Britain and France would be 
compelled, by shortage of “‘ King Cotton,” to intervene in 
their favour. They therefore destroyed, deliberately, vast 
quantities of cotton, which could have been used for obtaining 
munitions while the Federal blockade was still imperfect, in 
order to accentuate the shortage. The Russians did not 
surrender after the fall of Moscow: Britain and France did 
not intervene in the American Civil War. These were ruinous 
mistakes but there is this at least to be said for the men who 
made them, that they were based on very delicate and 
difficult calculations. It was not quite so simple as forgetting 
that there might be a great deal of snow and frost during an 
English winter. 

It is not quite clear how much history Mr. Shinwell knows. 
Can he have forgotten that the weather has on occasions 
influenced the whole course of our fortunes ? The fortunately 
fine weather at the time of the Dunkirk evacuation was cne 
example. The winds which scattered the Armada are another. 
If Mr. Shinwell wants to compile a memorandum for future 
use on the relation between weather and politics he can note 
the effect upon the Corn Laws of the wet summer and autumn 
of 1845; and upon the fortunes of Disraeli’s party of the 
appalling summers of the later seventies. He can also note 
the Crimean Winter of 1854-55. The point which will interest 
him there is that winters in the Crimea were not usually as . 
bad as that one. They were often fairly mild; but every 
now and again a very hard winter came. It came that year 
and the Allied governments were blamed, furiously and 
properly, for not having allowed for the possibility of such a 
winter. What Mr. Shinwell calls a “ plan” was not a plan in 
the proper sense : it was at best half a plan because it left 
out a primary factor. What he calls improvisation is much 
more like a plan because it is based on factors which are self- 
evident at last. A man who announced the date of his 
marriage to a lady before securing her consent would be 
regarded as a fool. Mr. Shinwell’s ‘ planning,” which 
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disregarded the possibility of a fortnight’s snow, casts doubts 
even upon his monumental sagacity. 

Further doubts were raised by his forecast that the 
restrictions on the use of electricity would only last for three 
or four days. One hesitates to challenge one of the major 
intelligences of our day but, with all respect, there is surely 
some ground for suggesting that if Mr. Shinwell’s réle is that 
of a guesser, or prognosticator, he is singularly ill-chosen ; 
and that if his réle is that of a planner he is still more ill- 
chosen. On the other hand, he may have a considerable 
future as a great imaginative writer. 

So far we have been dealing with Mr. Shinwell, and with 
the government, on the ground which they first chose; the 
storm. But it is becoming clearer with every day that passes 
that this is a ground which must very soon be abandoned, if it 
has not been abandoned already. It has become clear, that 
is to say, that if the “ crisis ”’ had not been precipitated by bad 
weather in the early part of February it would have come 
without bad weather in March or April. The difference is 
the difference between running a ship hard on to a rock and 
letting it drift on to a sandbank. 

To be perfectly serious, it is incredible that any ordinarily 
intelligent set of men could not see what we were drifting on 
to. At the beginning of 1945, industries (including gas, 
electricity and railways) held some 11,150,000 tons of coal, 
or just over five weeks’ supply. At the beginning of 1947 they 
held some 5,760,000 tons, or not quite two and a half weeks’ 
supply. At the former date there were, in addition, 2,217,000 
tons in government dumps ; at the latter date, 346,000. The 
logical end of this state of things was not one that could be 
missed by persons of normal intelligence ; certainly not by 
men who had at last been clever enough to fool the electorate 
on a stupendous scale. Some of their more candid supporters, 
such as Mr. Crossman, now admit that they were gambling ; 
even boast that they were gambling. But a gamble by its 
very nature includes a chance of winning, however slender or 
remote a chance. There was no such chance here. Consump- 
tion was outstripping production and stocks were being 
heavily and steadily depleted. The government was only 
gambling if it expected millions of tons to rise out of the 
earth by their own power and then proceed to distribute 
themselves. In any case, there is very little to be said for 
gambling with the national fortunes: but there is nothing at 
all to be said for drifting on steadily to inevitable disaster. 

And again, we ask, why did the government drift ? Why, 
when they had been told of the condition of the generating 
plant, did they allow the manufacture and sale of so many 
electrical appliances ? Why did they not, eighteen months 
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ago, take measures to restrict street-lighting and greyhound 
racing ? Why did they not use more of the American loan 
for the purchase of capital equipment and less for the purchase 
of tobacco and films ? 

There are at least two answers to this. Not the govern- 
ment and their supporters alone but a great many people in 
this country have imbibed a sort of bastard economics which 
has led them to believe that “‘ full employment ”’ could be 
achieved by a mere shuffling of the cards; by changes in 
ownership and management, of which nationalisation was 
only the extreme; by juggling with public and private 
investment. What many people, and not only Socialists, 
forgot, was that things could not be produced without work, 
that the harder men worked the more would be produced and 
the less they worked the less would be produced. 

This error was not peculiar to the Socialists but the men- 
tality they assiduously fostered and on which they thrived 
added immeasurably to the danger. Of those who voted 
Socialist at the last election a small minority did so because 


they generously hoped that they would bring into existence 


a less selfish, more efficient and beneficent society. Another 
minority combined this hope with that of material benefits 
for themselves. The great majority voted Socialist partly 
through an envious class-consciousness and partly for the 
material benefits they hoped a Socialist government would 
provide for them. They wanted higher wages ; they wanted 
more consumer goods; they wanted houses, pensions, 
allowances, grants; they wanted, at the same time, to keep 
the luxuries and amusements by which they set store, the 
cigarettes, the cinema, the dog-track. They wanted the moon 
and they voted for the men who promised to provide it. 
And those men, having so promised, were obliged to go on 
pretending that the moon could be provided although all but 
the most recklessly optimistic of them must have known the 
contrary. Of course, the electorate should have houses, 
hundreds of thousands of houses all fitted with the latest 
electrical devices : of course they should have their cigarettes 
and their cinemas and their dog-racing: of course they 
should have higher wages and longer holidays and shorter 
hours. Why bother to work hard ? Especially as it had been 
Socialist doctrine for many years that the laborious, thrifty 
“ worker ” was only a fool who was playing, not for his own 
hand but for the bosses’ (Lord Woolton had a brilliantly 
apposite quotation on this point from Mr. Strachey, in an 
article in the Sunday Times a few weeks ago). So everyone, 
or, rather, everyone who came within the category fof 
“‘ worker,” whether he worked or not, had to have whatjhe 
wanted. He had to be flattered and cajoled ; his prejudices 
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had to be scrupulously respected. Take, for instance, the 
question of recruitment of additional labour for the mines. 
Mr. Clement Davies has recently pointed out that the cream 
of the labour available from ‘‘ displaced persons’ has been 
skimmed by other countries. Probably it has; but that was 
not the case in the summer of last year when the Executive 
of the National Union of Mineworkers decided against the 
employment of Poles in the mines and were supported by 
the Annual Conference at Bridlington; an attitude which 
Mr. Horner still obstinately maintains. 

An American economist has recently made the suggestion 
that “the Socialist order will presumably command that 
moral allegiance which is being increasingly withdrawn from 
capitalism ’”’ and has added that ‘‘ Socialism might be the 
only means of restoring social discipline.”’ There is a grave 
warning in that, at least on the negative side, not merely or 
mainly for the present but for a future Conservative govern- 
ment. When that government comes into office it will have 
to reckon with the possibility that its political opponents 
among the working-classes will deliberately withhold their 
labour with the object of producing an economic crisis. It 
does not necessarily mean, however, that the majority of the 
people in this country will work hard for a Socialist govern- 
ment. That remains to be seen. What is obvious now is 
that on its positive side the statement that “‘ Socialism might 
be the only means of restoring social discipline ’’ does not 
hold good, in the sense of contemporary British Socialism. 
The Socialism which the writer quoted had in mind must be 
something much more akin to Communism, where the State 
was all-powerful. Here, the State, the government, when it 
has had to face organised labour, has shown itself very far 
from all-powerful. It has not been powerful at all; it has 
cringed, whined, occasionally blustered and always, in the 
end yielded, as it did in the recent transport strike. The 
present government, representing the collective but only 
loosely organised selfishness of the nation, is, and knows it is, 
at the mercy of the admirably organised selfishness of the 
trade unions. And the trade union leaders themselves are 
afraid to be reasonable in their demands because they believe 
that only by being consistently and successfully unreasonable 
can they hold their position against the Communists in the 
trade union organisation. Both they and the government 
have been obliged to bid up and up in order to outbid their 
Communist rivals. That is probably the key, at last, to the 
whole problem. What we call Socialism is not like a ship with 
a disciplined crew making, under the supreme and unchal- 
lenged authority of the captain, for a known port. It is, on 
the contrary, exactly like a ship where the captain knows 
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that the crew, or a considerable proportion of them, are on 
the verge of mutiny, half-inclined to seize command and make 
for another port, wholly disinclined to obey any orders of his 
that call for effort or danger. In these circumstances the 
easiest way is to avoid issuing such orders and, consequently, 
to drift. By way of completing this nautical analogy we 
should mention the prisoners—ourselves—in irons in the hold. 

The Times, driven at last to criticise the government 
whose follies it has so long condoned and whose mistakes it 
has so long excused, remarked on February 22, in its observa- 
tions on the positive side of the White Paper, that “ the 
strongest asset of a Labour Government becomes its weakest 
because the Government cannot issue the required orders 
without the prior consent of the trade unions.’’ The fact 
that a trade unionist may threaten not to work under a 
Conservative government does not mean that he will work 
under a Labour government. Mrs. Wootton, in her book, 
Freedom Under Planning, almost reached the point at which 
the trade unions were to be planned out of existence: they 
were, at least, to be “ frankly invited to co-operate in their 
own metamorphosis.”’ The gentlemen who control our trade 
unions, however, are more astute than Mrs. Bond’s ducks. 
They are willing enough to co-operate in achieving a meta- 
morphosis ; but it is a metamorphosis of government, not of 
themselves. 

And the government know it. The proof, if any were 
needed, is in their proposed “‘ concessions’ to the miners, 
just announced before this article was written. These con- 
cessions include “‘ permanent unconditional payment for 
statutory holidays ”’; the five-day week with six days’ pay, 
beginning in May ; the diversion of extra food to the mining 
areas; priority in housing. Mr. Horner was able also to 
announce that negotiations to make the miners the highest- 
paid industrial workers in the country and to provide them 
with free transport to and from work, were being started. It 
is not even a “ gamble,” it is a three-to-one on chance, that 
these negotiations will be successful. The cost will be added 
to the cost of the flags and the cars and the mansions which 
the Coal Board is buying and it will have to be paid, directly 
by an increase in the price of coal or indirectly by subsidies 
from taxes. But the most debatable point is the extra 
rations of food. 

The allocation of food in times of scarcity—and we shall 
see less food and more scarcity before long—is inevitably a 
difficult and controversial business. The basic principle must 
be equality in distribution. But complete equality is not 
possible to achieve because other considerations have to be 
taken into account. There are two such considerations in 
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particular, one that might be called productive and one that 
might be called non-productive. The first is a higher 
allowance for manual workers, made in the hope of sustaining 
them to maintain their standard of work. The second is a 
higher allowance for people under some disability, sick people 
for instance and pregnant women. The merits of the various 
allowances at present in being are highly debatable. Some 
old people, with no extra rations and with only one or two 
ration books in the house, are slowly starving to death. 
Many children are suffering from lack of sufficient nourish- 
ment. There is no allowance for the expenditure of physical 
energy, often very considerable, in intense mental work. But 
the new allowance to mining districts forms a sinister prece- 
dent. 

It is not seriously argued that the miners deserve extra 
rations because they have worked harder than other men. 
That they can work harder, to keep a Socialist government in 
power, is proved by what they have done in the last few 
weeks. But voluntary absenteeism, to which Mr. Horner 
seldom alludes, averaged 10-63 per cent. last year and led to 
a loss of 21,500,000 tons. Meanwhile, though other domestic 
consumers get less and less coal and pay more and more for 
what they do get (containing a good deal of useless rubbish) 
the miners continue to receive their allowances of cheap coal. 
And they receive it for the best of reasons, that they would 
go on strike if they did not; as a few actually did strike 
during the last fortnight. It has now been discovered that 
the general allocation to the mining districts was too low, 
being based on a low pre-war standard of purchasing power. 
This discovery would be more convincing if it were not so 
remarkably opportune. The extra allowances would have 
more in their favour if they were made to the many miners 
who do work hard, and especially to the men at the coal face. 
But they are applicable not merely to the men on bank but, 
apparently, to all the inhabitants of those mining areas which 
vote so solidly for Socialism. The bribe of higher wages, by 
itself, having failed, the next step is to offer still higher wages 
plus more food. 

The National Union of Mineworkers must be congratulated. 
They have blackmailed the government with complete 
success. They are not, however, the only powerful union. 
Railwaymen transport coal; farmers produce milk; fisher- 
men’ catch fish. We shall see, before very long, whether 
Socialism produces social discipline or merely puts a premium 
on selfishness. Presumably there will be a thaw sometime. 
What an opportunity for the plumbers ! pee 
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LONDON—BERLIN—MOSCOW 


THE nervous tension stretching from London through Berlin 
to Moscow, mainspring, as it were, of European politics, is 
best apparent from Berlin. Here among the ruins of the 
German capital there still seems to be a tower from which the 
aspirations of west and east alike are visible, though obscure 
to each other. Since December the four powers, Great 
Britain, France, the United States and the U.S.S.R., have 
been drawing up their progress reports for the Moscow con- 
ference, covering the whole span of German life to-day, a 
sort of Domesday Book with notable omissions in the field 
of industry. The Allies have quarrelled, referred to their 
capitals and returned to the conference table with ruffled 
feathers, working on the principle of pooling only such 
information as is supplied by all four allies. The bottleneck 
to complete reports is the unwillingness or incapacity of the 
Soviet representatives to give complete statistics on the 
industrial potential and removals of plant from their own 
zone. Consequently the Western Allies have gone to Moscow 
to buy a pig in a poke (which they believe to be lean in the 
ribs) in the shape of free access to the Soviet Zone and a 
united Germany. Soviet Russia is, however, also in a 
quandary : for she is obliged to agree to zonal fusion in order 
to obtain any current reparations from industrial Western 
Germany. But the Western Allies are carefully withholding 
any estimates of what the Ruhr may yield to her, until all 
information about Eastern Germany is on the table. 

What are the prizes in dispute at Moscow ?—the freedom 
of the Danube, what the Russians call the ‘‘ dollar influence ”’ 
in the Balkans, Rumanian oil, the Silesian industrial complex, 
the Saxon industries, and the Ruhr and Saar basins. 

The Soviet Government is not capable of such abstruse 
and shaded thought as the Western Allies. Deliberations 
here show that they see everything either black or white; a 
man is either a comrade or a villain. To them every squire 
whips his tenants, every industrialist exploits his workers. 
‘Only guilty people go before a court,” as one of them 
remarked in a meeting between the Allied governors of 
Berlin. “It is for the court to determine the degree of 
guilt.” 

This primitive way of thinking makes the Soviets simply 
and jealously interested in the prizes ; but it also gives them a 
grasp of essentials. It is clear to the Russians that the 
artificial frontier across Germany dividing Eastern Zone from 
Western cannot be a lasting division. It is more like a scar 
that is bound to heal. The only uncertain thing is what price 
will be paid for fusion, The Soviet Union is anxious to obtain 
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steel and steel products and consumer goods from Western 
Germany. The Western Allies are anxious not to let too 
much flow eastwards until the British and American taxpayer 
are relieved of the burden of feeding Germany; they are 
anxious also to prevent invisible exports going to the U.S.S.R. 
under the cloak of zonal fusion. This bargain driving is 
incredibly complicated, and a statesmanlike solution would 
be to reconstitute the mutilated Eastern provinces of Ger- 
many, and make her to a maximum degree self-supporting. 
But prejudices and territorial changes seem to have gone 
too far for that. British and American diplomacy will there- 
fore have to be vigilant for years to come over a Central and 
Western Europe with a hungry and insatiable neighbour. 
At the moment the British are elated at the electoral gains 
of the moderate parties in the Soviet Zone and Berlin; but 
are these real victories, and will they weigh in the long run 
against the remorseless encroachments of Russian influence ? 
The political, as well as the economic, life of Germany will 
require Four Power supervision for many years. 

A resourceful campaigner will vary the tactics of attack. 
Geography having placed the most considerable prizes in 
Germany outside the grasp of the U.S.S.R., it behoves her to 
extend her influence by other than frontal methods. The 
six hundred line frontier running from the Baltic east of 
Lubeck to the Czechoslovak border, if not sealed, and the 
British do not wish to seal it, still protects Western European 
communities and ideas from eastern absolutism : Inequalities, 
privileges, liberties and securities exist in the British Zone 
that are unknown east of the Elbe. The key to this British 
Zone lies for the Russians not in Berlin, but in London, and 
the crypto-Communists of the British Labour Party are 
directed to intensify the Socialisation programme which Mr. 
Bevin is imposing on the German people. 

Nationalisation is the first great weapon that has been 
thrust into the hand of Mr. Bevin for the purpose of ultimately 
subjugating Western Germany to the control of a Berlin 
Government which will always be more vulnerable to Russian 
than to Western influence. The desperate position of the 
German capital, 70 miles from its Eastern frontiers, and cut 
off from its natural food reservoirs, makes this self evident. 

An examination of the plan which has been drawn up by 
the British Government would reveal that there has been 
surprising haste and a strange purpose in their nationalisation 
plans for the Ruhr Basin. In October Mr. Bevin announced 
the plan in the House of Commons ; on Friday, December 13, 
Mr. J. B. Hynd came to Dusseldorf ‘‘ to discuss with his 
officials means of transferring the basic industries to German 
custodians as the first step towards bringing these industries 
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under public ownership in pursuance of the declared policy 
of His Majesty’s Government.” 

At that time Lieutenant-General Sir Brian Robertson and 
Lieutenant-General Lucius Clay, the two Deputy Governors 
of the Western Zones, were still in Washington discussing 
bizonal trade as a means of making Western Germany pay 
her way. Authority over the interests of the German coal and 
steel industries was already snugly vested in the person of the 
Commander-in-Chief, whose powers were exercised for him 
by the North German Coal Control and the North German 
Iron and Steel Control, two highly efficient bodies manned by 
specialists from the British coal and steel industries. These 
men are now turning over their desks to Germans and return- 
ing to the United Kingdom. 

Nationalisation has been sold to Mr. Bevin by his own 
left-wing economists as a likely means of stopping German 
rearmament and aggressive industrial policy. The first step 
it entails, however, is sacking British controllers. It has also 
been hawked around as the only form of ownership that the 
German workers will accept ; but no steps have been taken 
hitherto to ascertain whether they will accept it, or to put the 
issue squarely before them. The Christian democrats will, in 
the event of the question being put to the electorate, canvas a 
form of “‘ socialisation ’’ which would give the workers a share 
in the capital of their own factories, as far as the steel and 
other basic industries are concerned (coal remaining an 
exception). The officials of Control Commission who are out- 
posts of labour policy here disapprove of this apparently 
democratic solution. Yet as an alternative they are backing, 
and they are obliging the Commander-in-Chief to back, 
State Capitalism ; for that is what it will mean to vest the 
ownership of the Ruhr mines and the Vereinigte Stahlwerke in 
a Central Government, which Mr. Bevin declared to be the 
British plan in the debate of February 5. 

Dr. Kurt Schumacher, whose fiery inspiration lies behind 
the decisions of the Labour Party as much as the pressure of 
the crypto-Communists, is a moderate Marxist ; but it is a 
well-known maxim that the moderates prepare for the 
extremists. He is a frail man, and he may not himself live to 
cross the Elbe, that German Jordan, which flows through 
every German, and take to the capital of the new Reich the 
ownership of the Ruhr mines ; but another man may do so, 
and then Germany will have a weapon with which to enter the 
political arena again. I do not speak here of the effect of 
nationalisation or State Capitalism on a nation whom we 
ought to be busily trying to convert into individuals. That 
is another and a very interesting problem. This article is 
solely concerned with the struggle for power in Germany. 
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The four Allies may long continue to sit and debate upon the 
prevention of “‘ militarism’ in Germany. Yet all four know 
in their hearts that that is no longer the real issue. The 
point in debate is: who shall make use of the industrial 
potential of Germany ? 

In five years time, when Germany has awoken from the 
unconscious state in which she now lies, Great Britain may 
have to regret the days when her Socialists decided to force 
State Capitalism on the Ruhr. At the Moscow Conference, 
the Russians may abandon their tight grip of the Soviet Zone 
and let Western democracy in ; if it brings with it the control 
of the Ruhr to a future Berlin Government, we may rest 
assured that German industrial potential will finally be rocked 
eastwards. At the moment we are still wide awake, and 
know the moves of the game. In five or ten years time Great 
Britain may have sunk into one of her periodic lapses of will 
power. That is the time when “nationalisation ’’ of the 
Ruhr industries will bear strange fruit, 
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In sumptuous chords, and strange, 

Through rich yet poignant harmonies ; 

Subtle and strong browns, reds 

Magnificent with death and the pride of death, 
Thin, clamant greens 

And delicate yellows that exhaust 

The exquisite chromatics of decay : 

From ruining gardens, from reluctant woods— 
Dear, multitudinously reluctant woods !— 

And sering margents, forced 

To be lean and bare and perished grace by grace, 
And flower by flower discharmed, 

Comes, to a purpose none, 

Not even the Scorner, which is the Fool, can blink, 
The dead-march of the year. 

W. E. HENLEY. 


A RHODESIAN DOMINION? 


[The writer of this article is Mrs. Tawse Jollie, O.B.E., for 
eight years a Member of Parliament of Southern 
Rhodesia). 


THERE are two countries lying north and south of the Zambesi, 
and called after Cecil Rhodes, whose future is becoming a 
moot question. As Britain moves out of Africa in the north, 
and as other possessions are lost to her, the African continent 
becomes of increased importance to the Empire, and with 
the political tendencies in the Union of South Africa making 
the future of that country as a Dominion within the Common- 
wealth uncertain, Central Africa is the only part of that 
continent which offers the possibility of building up a strong 
new British Dominion closely allied with the Empire and 
Commonwealth. It is understood that the African Colonies 
on East and West are to develop as native states under the 
parental care of the Colonial Office, and, with the exception 
of Kenya, without encouragement to white immigration or 
industry. Opinions may differ as to the efficiency of Colonial 
Office rule, but it cannot be denied that without European 
capital, energy and initiative, the progress of an African 
colony is slow, and the date at which it will be economically 
and politically fit to stand on its own feet problematic. 

The two Rhodesias offer an interesting illustration of the 
effects of two different types of government. People often 
wonder why two countries bearing the same name and having 
their origin in similar circumstances should be governed 
differently. The reason is partly historical. When the 
Imperial Government, not averse to fresh territory but not 
prepared to take responsibility for acquiring it, gave the 
British South Africa Company the right to take up concessions 
from the native chiefs on both sides of the Zambesi, 
Europeans at once began to settle on the land in the Southern 
colony, but in the north the difficulty of communications 
and the absence of such an inducement as gold, made it 
impossible to do more than organise a skeleton administration, 
build a railway and do some mining of base metals. Therefore 
when, in 1923, the Company relinquished its administrative 
functions, while retaining its commercial assets, Southern 
Rhodesia was sufficiently advanced to demand and to get a 
self governing constitution, but the 2,000 white people in 
Northern Rhodesia were placed under the Colonial Office. 

The Southern Rhodesian constitution was unique at the 
time, and has still no parallel, for while it has a Governor, 
appointed by the Imperial Government (but paid by the 
colony) who represents the King but like him does not 
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exercise political power, a Parliament elected on a low property 
and literacy franchise (open to all races and both sexes) 
which follows the procedure of the Mother of Parliaments as 
far as possible, it has only a single Chamber. The executive 
is a Cabinet under which the Government Departments are 
grouped, and there is a separate department for Native 
Affairs, whose officers have to qualify in native law, customs 
and languages. The one reservation of any consequence in 
the constitution is that legislation which affects the African 
and not the whole population, must be referred to the Secre- 
tary of State. So far in 23 years no such legislation has been 
proposed as could not get that consent. With this exception 
Southern Rhodesia is as free as a Dominion in her internal 
affairs and in trade relations, though, of course, not as to 
foreign policy or external political relations. 

Northern Rhodesia has the usual type of Crown Colony 
government, with an Imperial Governor, who really governs, 
and heads of departments appointed by him, and sitting as 
nominated members on a Council which also has elected 
members chosen by the European community. Africans 
have no votes, but two of them have recently been nominated 
to this Council. It must be noted that the Government is 
not obliged to accept the advice of this Council or to accept 
measures introduced by them. The policy is that of Whitehall, 
and the ultimate responsibility rests on the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Whatever may be the advantages of this form of rule 
it is not inexpensive. Colonial Officials must be highly paid 
—they are, in fact, better paid than those in Southern 
Rhodesia—as some compensation for the fact that their lives 
are spent in exile. Their leave and pension conditions are 
higher than those of a self-governing country for the same 
reason, and such colonies as Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land have piled up a heavy burden of pensions which they 
must pay, and which are not spent in the country, whereas 
the salaries and pensions in Southern Rhodesia, where officers 
regard the country as home, go back to the general revenue. 

When it is remembered that in Central Africa there are 
three governments, each with an Imperial Governor, Legisla- 
tive Assemblies or Councils, departments of this and that 
with administrative and technical heads, all dealing with the 
same kind of subject and encountering the same problems, it 
is hardly to be questioned that this is extravagant. The 
tendency to extravagance is bound to be more marked in 
countries where the official is not also a permanent taxpayer, 
and this may partly account for such things as the expenditure 
of over £399,000 in moving the capital of Northern Rhodesia 
from Livingstone to Lusaka, where a new modern town had 
to be built. Southern Rhodesia, on the contrary, has never 
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even gone to the expense of building a new home for her 
Parliament, and when it is opened by the King in April, 1947, 
it will still be in the converted hotel premises which were 
taken over by the Chartered Company for government 
offices in 1897. 

Another contrast is afforded in the records of the two 
Rhodesias by the financial independence of the south. When 
the Chartered Company relinquished its administration in 
1923 it was awarded a sum of £3? millions as compensation 
for administrative deficits during its tenure of office, of which 
Southern Rhodesia, which had, in fact, paid for its own 
government since 1907, was told to find £2 millions. Ten 
years later she bought the mineral rights of Southern 
Rhodesia from the Company for another {2 millions, so she 
has the unique record of having paid for her acquisition and 
her natural resources, and has not cost the British Taxpayer 
one penny. During the last Great War she was able to make 
a real contribution to the war effort, by constructing and 
servicing the Air Force Camps for the Empire Air Schools, 
and by accommodating large numbers of Air Force families. 
She equipped and sent on active service a native Force, and 
her own service men were attached to Imperial or South 
African forces, but formed several units of their own. Gifts 
of food and money were sent to Britain, and private gift 
parcels of food to the number of thousands go there every 
month. There is no particular credit about this, because 
Southern Rhodesia has never been short of food, but for a 
country, which, twenty years ago, relied for nearly everything 
on imports, the record shows a remarkable progress. Perhaps 
the most surprising feature is that during war years it was 
possible to lend £2 millions to the Imperial Government free 
of interest, and while this was partly due to the fact that 
ordinary schemes of expenditure had to be postponed, I 
shall show that this curtailment was not done at the expense 
of the African. 

Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland have not been in such 
a fortunate position, though both did their bit in the war, 
but without going into details of their financial position it 
must be noted that they are now obliged to draw on the 
Colonial Development fund, which is giving Northern Rhodesia 
£2 millions (I do not know how much Nyasaland will get but 
her financial position is very poor) to do work in agricultural 
development and native welfare, on lines which have been 
followed by Southern Rhodesia for years past and much 
developed during the war years. 

The prosperity of Southern Rhodesia is not only due to 
gold, which was the first and most important of her natural 
resources, but has made no advance, rather the reverse, for 
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some time. Other products, base minerals, tobacco and, 
recently, manufactures of her own raw materials, have 
broadened the basis of her economy. Northern Rhodesia has 
in its Copper Belt riches which are more than equivalent to 
the gold, and this has put this once poor colony on its feet. 
But it is misleading to talk of natural resources as wealth. 
They are potential wealth but only realisable when developed 
by capital, scientific research, energy and faith in the country. 
No such qualities are indigeneous to Africa, and especially to 
Central Africa. Here we have no one race, or nation, or 
language or old civilisation, but bits and pieces of tribes, the 
results of successive waves of Bantu migrations and invasions. 
They lived by internecine warfare and plunder of each other, 
and were never able to make provision for famines or 
pestilences, which devastated the country regularly. But 
for the limitation of the numbers by such causes they would 
have reduced the areas they inhabited to arid wastes by their 
methods of cultivation, which are particularly deadly in this 
land of long drought followed by torrential rain. It is only 
where the white man has come in, settled and started proper 
methods of husbandry that soil and water conservation has 
become possible, and as these things, with crop rotation, 
selective breeding and all the essentials of agricultural 
development are both expensive and require education, it is 
clear that a rapidly increasing African population would 
never be able to provide itself with food if left to its own 
methods. At the moment we are experiencing a drought in 
Southern Rhodesia, which makes it likely that, even with 
modern methods, the native population will not have enough 
maize, its staple food, for its own requirements. But food 
will be found for it somehow. 

In short we, who have made our homes in Africa, believe 
that the white man is essential to the progress of the African, 
while we agree that the African is essential to us for the 
development of the country. If it is exploitation to make 
use of him in this way to raise the country from a state of 
poverty, ignorance and disease, we can only say that without 
us he would still be without any of the things—education, 
health services, economic progress—that make up civilisation. 
But, of course, no one suggests that we should abandon the 
African to his fate. All that his so-called champions suggest 
is that the white man who is to bring him civilisation should 
not live in the country, but be a paid official, a bird of passage. 
And apparently the British Taxpayer will have to go on 
finding money for native development on these lines. 

The question of uniting the three colonies of Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland under one administra- 
tion, which would be self governing, has been raised several 
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times, and in 1938 a Commission of M.P.s from Britain, 
headed by Lord Bledisloe, came out to investigate the 
question. They presented a report in which, while not ruling 
out amalgamation, or denying its advantages, they did not 
consider it advisable at the time (the old “ time is not ripe” 
argument). They made suggestions for co-operation in 
various matters, which have borne fruit in the establishment 
(since the war) of a Central African Council. This body, 
with representatives from each colony and a permanent 
secretariat, has already found a wide field of mutual interests. 
The Archives are now centralised, air transport has been 
regulated, meteorolgy is under one head, the immigration of 
labour is being brought under supervision, and research into 
conditions of native housing, and of diseases common in the 
tropics are all concrete instances of what can be effected by a 
central body. But this is only an advisory body. Its findings 
have to go to the three separate governments, of which two 
are in Whitehall, and the Council has neither executive 
authority nor a purse of its own. Its work would be infinitely 
simplified and expedited if it reported direct to a Central 
Parliament, whose departments would at once be instructed 
to take the necessary action. 

The only stumbling block to amalgamation is that it is 
assumed that there is a radical difference between Colonial 
Office native policy and that of a country like Southern 
Rhodesia, with a white population. There may be a difference 
in theory but in practice this is confined to relations between 
such people as the Barotse, who were never conquered (they 
never fought) but have treaty rights which differentiate them 
from the Matabele or Mashona, who were conquered. In any 
change these rights would have to be confirmed, even though, 
as one of the Bledisloe commission remarked, the Barotse are 
even worse off in many respects than other natives in the 
territory who have no such protection. Then the Northern 
Rhodesian Government employs Africans in some subordinate 
positions, while the Southern Rhodesian Civil Service is 
purely European. Recently, however, the southern state has 
begun to employ educated Africans in a variety of ways—as 
teachers, as postmasters in an African township, as agricul- 
tural and village demonstrators and welfare workers, as 
clinical assistants and trained orderlies in hospitals, as nurses 
and midwives, and has opened a government secondary 
school to facilitate the training of such people. There is a 
great shortage of Africans with the required standard of 
education in all these branches of work, especially teachers. 
No such variety of occupation is open in the north, with its 
much more limited and backward social services. 

It is also assumed that in Southern Rhodesia Africans are 
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not allowed to engage in skilled work. Under an agreement 
between the Trade Unions conditions of work in municipal 
areas are such that Africans are not employed, but there is no 
legal colour bar in Southern Rhodesia, and there are more than 
sixty trades in which independent Africans are employed to 
the number of between three and four thousand, of which 
builders, carpenters, painters, cobblers, tailors and market 
gardeners form the most numerous sections, while there are 
fifty Africans engaged in motor transport. A recent Commis- 
sion on secondary industries, which are now springing up in 
Southern Rhodesia in great numbers, remarked that with 
regard to the part to be played by native labour in them, we 
could not afford to deprive that labour of the work for which 
it is suited, and that eftorts should be made to overcome 
colour prejudice in this matter. It is, in fact, dawning on our 
people that we cannot permanently afford to carry a large 
percentage of unskilled and inefficient labour. 

Those who seem to think of the African as nothing but a 
potential voter have no conception of the gulf that lies 
between him and any appreciation of democratic government. 
His own institutions, which both in Colonial policy and in 
our own are now being fostered because of their hold on the 
African and their educative value, are the antithesis of our 
idea of counting heads, regardless of the content of those 
heads. Africans believe in experience and in prestige and 
their social system is feudal, not to say aristocratic. If and 
when the bulk of them, and not merely a selected few, have 
achieved a level of civilisation and understanding which 
enables them to work a modern administration, they may or 
may not decide that it is to be democratic. The most impor- 
tant thing for them, in our belief, is to lift them out of the 
state of physical disability due to age-long malnutrition and 
tropical disease, from which only a minority are free. This 
accounts for their comparatively poor output in any occupa- 
tion, and for the fact that they do not engage, as does the 
European, in work as a normal part of life, but rather as an 
interlude. 

In Southern Rhodesia, by an act passed in 1933, the 
country is divided into three main parts; that occupied by 
natives, either on a communal basis in the Reserves, or on 
individual tenure in areas set apart for this; that reserved 
for European settlement, and for government purposes such 
as afforestation: a third portion kept in reserve for future 
allocation. The Rhodesian native seen in the streets, there- 
fore, who may be raggedly dressed (though much cleaner than 
those elsewhere) is probably a land owner, and can go back 
to his kraal or his farm if and when he has earned the sum he 
requires for his poll tax and modest wants. He takes these 
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periods of rest regularly, and no inducement of more pay will 
keep him at work. His attitude to work was well illustrated 
by the answer given to a friend of mine who was trying to 
persuade one of his servants to remain. ‘‘ Why not work now, 
and bye-and-bye rest ?”’ he said. The answer, with a sweet 
smile, was ‘‘ Yes, n’koos, but why not rest now and bye-and- 
bye work? ’”’ The verb “ to loaf” in the native vocabulary 
has no derogatory implication. Asked where he is working 
he will reply ‘‘I am loafing, sir.” His system of social 
security is complete, because his family work their passage 
and if he dies they pass to his nearest male relative. He can 
at any time get work which carries with it housing, food, 
and medical attention. The things he cannot get free are 
education, unless he lives in a town, and the preventive and 
curative medicine which government supplies but which is 
not always conveniently near for him. 

As to those two features of social services, it can be said 
that they present two great difficulties—that of a dispersed 
people and of their resistance to any interference with 
traditional customs. Their dislike of European hospitals was 
positive until recent years, when a new technique was estab- 
lished of bringing medical care to them in the shape of groups 
or circles of clinics, staffed by native orderlies and supervised 
by European doctors. Bigger and better native hospitals, 
largely with native staffs, are planned and have been held up 
by building conditions, but the clinics, being of simple design, 
could be carried on all through the war, and the figures of 
admission to them are amazing, having jumped from a few 
thousands to a quarter of a million. Attendance at hospitals, 
including those kept by missions, has also increased very 
rapidly, and government makes provision for lepers, for the 
insane, and for tuberculosis, the last being a modern 
sanatorium just opened. 

Education is largely in the hands of the missions subsidised 
by government and for two reasons. First, because at no 
time in the last fifteen years could either the personnel or the 
accommodation have been obtained to supplant them, and 
second, because this government believes in a Christian 
education and in the importance of contact with men and 
women who live Christian lives. That the burden may 
ultimately have to be taken over entirely by the government 
is now generally agreed, and provision is already made for 
elementary education in the townships and for secondary 
education at a school just opened, while there have been two 
agricultural schools at work since the early days of self 
government, which have made a name for themselves in 
Africa. The cost of education for natives has risen from 
£89,000 in 1938 to-£184,000 in 1945 and to £341,108 in 1946 ; 
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the rapid increase being attributable to ability to implement 
the educational policy. During the war many projects had 
to be held up for lack of men and material, and European 
needs suffered even more in proportion. 

Reference must be made to the efforts of a Native Agri- 
cultural department to improve the cultivation and animal 
husbandry of the Africans, and to check, although they can 
hardly repair, the damage done to the soil, and to water 
supplies. Large irrigation schemes have turned arid districts 
into fertile fields, and the work of improving housing condi- 
tions in the villages, of an economic lay out of land, and of 
establishing a rotation of crops is going on steadily. This 
expenditure comes out of general revenue under the native 
vote and cannot easily be summarised. 

It may be argued that these social services, which, 
incidentally, are still inadequate, are only palliatives for a 
people who are condemned to perpetual bondage, and that 
unless people have political rights it is useless to give them 
education or health services. Our view is that these things 
must come first, and that without them the African will 
never rise above his low level of social and economic existence. 
With them he must rise, and it is our job to find a way in 
which the white and black can live in the same country 
without impeding each other’s progress. The situation is not 
static. 

This, in outline, is the case for amalgamation of the two 
Rhodesias (and for geographical reasons, of Nyasaland) into 
a Central African Dominion. First we believe that the 
interests of the people, both black and white, demand a more 
rapid development than is possible under the present 
conditions, and that this progress can only be effected by an 
influx of white capital, energy and leadership. Modern 
scientific discoveries and technique make many parts of the 
world suitable for white residence which were thought 
unhealthy, and Central Africa is one of these which may be 
very suitable for the displaced persons who may have made 
their homes in India, China, or Malaya and may wish to 
remain under the flag. There is ample space for a much 
larger population in both Rhodesias, without prejudicing the 
interests of the African. Without the wider area, increased 
resources, and population which amalgamation would bring, 
Southern Rhodesia has reached the peak of her possible 
development under her limited constitution, which gives her 
neither the financial advantages of a Colony nor the prestige 
of a Dominion. She has borne the burdens of a Dominion 
without its rights, and has no say in Empire or International 
affairs. Her ambiguous position hampers her in plans for 
future development. 
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nt Northern Rhodesia, except in the areas where Europeans 
ad are settled as miners or civil servants, is backward and 
‘an undeveloped, and even a couple of millions of the British 
; taxpayers’ money will not bring about any real improvement. 
T1- We, in Southern Rhodesia, have watched the type of govern- 
lal ment which comes from 6,000 miles away at work. We had 
an it for 30 years here, and we never got a move on till 
ter we got rid of it. We know it to be exotic, wasteful, and 
cts inefficient because it is academic in its approach. The less 
di- said about the problem child Nyasaland the better, because 
of it is a standing example of the faults of this type of 
Lis administration, but it may be pertinent to quote opinions 
ve recently expressed at a meeting of the Nyasaland Chamber of 
Commerce, in which it was declared that Nyasaland’s poor 
h, position as to merchandise was due to her connection with 
a East Africa as to permits, and that Northern Rhodesia had 
at never got a fair deal until it ‘cut loose” from Southern 
m Rhodesia. The spectacle of all the three central African 
gs colonies ‘‘ cutting loose” from each other and competing for 
ill imports is not edifying. Whether from the viewpoint of trade, 
e, defence, internal order, control of migration, or any other 
in internal need, the case for amalgamation is strong, and from 
ry the view-point of the interests of the Empire in a strong, 
ot united and stable Central African State it is even stronger. 
Is there any real substance in the distrust with which the 
vO Imperial Government under the present Labour Party is said 


Lo to view the native policy of Southern Rhodesia ? That policy 
1€ has always, from the earliest days of the Chartered Company, 


re been subjected to the closest inspection and supervision of 
at the Imperial Government. It is true that the present Imperial 
mn f— Government claims to have an entirely fresh outlook on the 
n question of European ‘‘ immigration ”’ into Africa, but is this 
le anything more than lip service to an ideology which has no 
it real meaning for Africans, and very little for other people ? 
e Is not the test whether European rule is giving the African 
le the chance to rise above the low level of social and economic 


Oo organisation in which he has sunk for centuries, and from 
h which, on his own initiative, the Central African has never 
e even attempted to rise? It is on deeds and not on theories 
d that Southern Rhodesia claims to be heard. There is no 
£ formula which will solve the problem of race relations between 
€ white and black in a continent where the latter is the vast 
r majority and the former the spear-head of civilisation and 
€ progress. If one wants to keep that spearhead one must give 
a it some encouragement, and if one wants the mass to rise one 
l must give them inducements: - leadership and opportunity. 
r To combine these two essentials into a way of life acceptable 
to both is the real problem, and political developments are 
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secondary in importance, but in any constitutional develop- 
ment of Central Africa it need not be assumed that, because 
of amalgamation, any section would have to be sacrificed to 
secure a uniform system. Uniformity of regulation or of law 
is no more essential to us than to the South African Provinces, 
or to the United Kingdom. 

Only negotiations, with a view to finding a basis for 
amalgamation which could be presented to the self governing 
people and to their representatives in Northern Rhodesia, 
can dispel misunderstandings and illusions on the subject. 
amalgamation is the avowed policy of the present Southern 
Rhodesian government party, but it has opponents in the 
country here as in the North, where the Official community 
can hardly be expected to support their own supersession. 
This opposition seems to take no account of the wider issues 
of Empire policy, and if there is any truth in the first 
paragraph of this article those should override any sectional 
or local objections. 

E. TAWSE JOLLIE. 


A NATURE NOTE 


Mr. C. R. PRANCE writes us the following Nature Note, 
he lives at Port St. John, Cape Province, South Africa :— 

‘‘A back window of my office looks directly over my 
fence to a steep forest slope (on the commonage). 

“Early yesterday (February 5) I looked out, and there 
was a picture framed by the window—at five yards’ range, a 
bushbuck doe, busy with something. She had her last- 
season’s baby with her, and was busily washing its face, 
licking it behind the ears, inside the ears, down its muzzle— 
till some noise outside scared them both suddenly. What a 
sight to cherish for a lifetime? I know of no other ‘ muni- 
cipality ’ where such a sight could be seen, within 30 yards 
of a public street. 

“Shooting is ‘Ten strengste verbod.’ But there is no 
protection against the Kaffir or coloured hooligan with his 
steel trap or wire noose. . . .” 
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THE HEALTH OF THE MINE NATIVES 


For more than ten years, approximately 300,000 Natives have 
been employed on the gold mines of the Witwatersrand. 
Coming as they do from all parts of the Union of South Africa, 
the two Rhodesias and Portuguese East Africa, they are 
accustomed to very varying degrees of climate. The problem 
of safeguarding their health on the Rand with its hot, dusty 
summer and a winter with its sprinklings of frost and even 
snow is one calling for the greatest possible skill on the part 
of mine officials. Added to these climatic factors, the neces- 
sarily hazardous conditions under which the underground 
workers strive take their toll of Native life and limb. 

I have just completed a survey of 1,018 natives, all but 56 
of whom were working underground. Of the underground 
workers, 278 were Xosas, 165 Pondos, 149 Basutos, 66 Shan- 
gaans, 61 Barotses, 58 Nyasaland natives, 44 Transvaal Msutus, 
33 Mchopis, 23 Bacas, 22 Fingos, 20 Pondomese, 17 Nyam- 
baans, 10 Tropical Shangaans, 6 Bechuanas, 4 Tongas, 4 Zulus 
and 2 Swaszi. 

The number studied was, of course, too small to provide 
accurate information, but it did give me some idea of which 
tribes were the most healthy, which the least accident prone, 
which gained weight most readily, which had the best physique 
and which spent the longest time on the mines before going 
back home. 

Like most people in search of information, I set out on my 
investigation with certain pre-conceived ideas, which I hoped 
my figures would support. For instance, from my personal 
contact with the different tribes, I felt certain that the Basutos 
would emerge from my analysis with greater credit than the 
Xosas. But my figures did not prove what I had expected of 
them. In fact they gave me quite a few surprises. 

I discovered to start with that of the 1,018 natives exam- 
ined at the time when they left the mine for their homes in 
the territories, 694 (68 per cent.) had actually geined weight, 
95 (Io per cent.) were the same weight as when they came to 
the mine, and only 225 (22 per cent.) had lost weight while on 
the mine. The total it of coi gained by all these 
natives was 4,466. The total number lost 928. Thus there 
wes a net gain of 3,538 lbs., which meant that the average 
gain per boy was approximately 34 Ibs. In every individual 
tribe the number who gained weight was greater than the 
number who lost. 

The 56 surface boys, 49 of whom had gained weight, showed 
an average gain per boy of 7 Ibs. The tribe working under- 
ground who benefited most in the number of pounds gained 
were the Barotses from Northern Rhodesia; 48 out of the 61 
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Barotses, 78-6 per cent., gained weight. The next best 
“weight gainers ’’ were the Nyasaland natives, 72°3 per cent. 
of whom gained weight. Third on the list were the Mchopis 
from Portuguese East Africa, of whom 69:6 per cent. gained 
weight. These were closely followed by the Xosas and Pondos, 
of whom 69-4 per cent. and 67-8 per cent. gained weight 
respectively. 

The Basutoland Basutos, Shangaans and Transvaal Msutus 
did not fare so well. The percentages of these who gained 
weight were 63-7 per cent., 60-6 per cent. and 61-3 per cent. 
respectively. European miners and officials might say (with 
some truthfulness perhaps) that the reason why these three 
tribes do not gain as much weight as some of the others is that 
they do a lot more work. But that is not the whole story. 

The tribe which gained the most weight, the Barotses, were 
mainly boys who were, when they came to the mine, thin and 
of poor physique. Every native is classified as regards 
physique when he comes to the mine, his physique being noted 
as good, fair, poor, or very poor. The Barotses, only 26-2 per 
cent. of whom were of good physique on arrival, were natur- 
ally able to assimilate more pounds of muscle and fat out of 
their food on to their emaciated bodies than the Shangaans, 
60-6 per cent. of whom were of good physique on their arrival 
at the mine. 

Of the surface boys, only 14:2 per cent. were of good 
physique, surface jobs being largely reserved for boys of poor 
physique or for those young and inexperienced, who are 
usually of poor physique. These surface boys were, as has 
been mentioned, the best “ weight gainers ”’ of the lot. For 
them the mine had certainly been a place in which to “ laugh 
and grow fat ’’; indeed, the lot of the surface boys is a fairly 
happy one, as anybody who cares to come and watch them at 
work will learn for himself. 

Another factor which determines whether a native will put 
on weight is how long he remains on the mine. Some natives, 
especially those who have plots of ground in the territories, 
come to the mines with the object of making a little money 
and of getting back home as soon as possible to attend to their 
crops. The Xosas, for instance, do not as a rule stay longer 
than they can help. As soon as they have saved a few pounds, 
they waste no time in getting back to the Transkei. 

The Shangaan on the other hand will stay on the mines for 
ever if you will let him. He is allowed to stay for about 18 
months, but I have known Shangaans to be sent home at the 
end of this period, and to return again after a very short inter- 
val. While the Xosa is usually a thrifty individual, the Shan- 
gaan is inclined to be a spendthrift. He makes the compound 
his home and the mine his study. He is clever with his hands, 
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can cut hair, make clothes, and adapt himself to any kind of 
work. 

The complaints from which a mine native may suffer are 
grouped under three headings : Accident, medical and “ other 
surgical.’’ Thus, he may have to go to hospital from being 
hurt in a mine accident, for some sickness, such as pneumonia 
or bronchitis, or on account of some injury which he has 
sustained outside his work. 

On an average, the mine native, as shown by my figures, 
spends less than five days in hospital on an average, during 
his entire contract. The total number of days spent in hospital 
by 1,018 natives was 5,036. The 278 Xosas spent gor days in 
hospital, of which 566 were due to mine accidents (an average 
of 2:04 days per native), 181 to sickness (average 0-65 days) 
and 154 to “‘ other surgical’ (average 0:55 days). But the 
Xosas are a careful tribe. The 149 Basutos spent 297 days in 
hospital due to accidents (average 2-0), 303 due to sickness 
(average 2:03) and 137 due to “ other surgical ” (average 0-92). 
The 66 Shangaans spent 132 days due to accidents (average 
2:0), 102 due to sickness (average 1-3) and 64 due to “ other 
surgical ’”’ (average 0-97). The Northern Rhodesian boys 
(Barotses and Nyasas) were more accident- and sickness-prone 
than the others, but less liable to become assaulted or acciden- 
tally injured outside their work, possibly because they are less 
accustomed to mine work, and, being newcomers, more hesi- 
tant about becoming involved in fights with other natives. 

The greatest difficulty with which mine officials have to 
contend in preventing sickness is the ignorance of the natives. 
Thus the average mine boy thinks nothing of getting up from 
his warm bed at night stark naked in mid-winter to go outside 
into the open air—nor is he very amenable to persuasion that 
what he does is bad for his health. Similarly, a hungry 
native does not realise that food requires to be chewed ; 
otherwise it may upset his stomach. 

Another way in which ignorance puts up a native’s hospital 
shifts is when he refuses the treatment which would do him 
most good. Many Xosas and Pondos, for instance, will only 
decide to have some very necessary operation after a pro- 
longed consultation with numerous tribal brothers. If some 
aie brother has gone out, the decision will often have to 

e postponed until his return, by which time it may be too late 
to operate with much hope of success. 
ome diseases are largely controllable by hygienic measures 
or by inoculation, while others respond to no such simply 
applied preventative measures. Typhoid and smallpox, 
strictly controllable diseases, have almost died out on the 
mines. During the recent Brakpan outbreak of typhoid, the 
mine natives in the neighbourhood were hardly affected, 
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though Europeans and location natives were being incapaci- 
tated in relatively large numbers. This is because nearly all 
mine natives are inoculated against typhoid each time they 
start a new contract on the mines. There has been no serious 
outbreak of smallpox on any mine for many years for the 
same reason. 

But from diseases such as pneumonia, influenza, enteritis 
and bronchitis, it is almost impossible to carry out effective 
preventative measures. Tropical natives are religiously in- 
oculated against pneumonia, but such inoculation is unfor- 
tunately of very little value. 

PInoculation is similarly ineffective as a preventative 
against tuberculosis, syphilis, measles, mumps, chicken pox, 
and intestinal parasites, all of which are serious causes of “‘ hos- 
pital shifts’”’ lost. Then there are tropical diseases, such as 
ameebic dysentery, bilharzia and malaria, which are endemic 
among tropical natives and cause them to spend days or weeks 
in hospital. South African natives are also subject to diseases 
which they contract at their homes, and which often become 
active after their arrival on the mines. Thus many of them 
suffer from latent syphilis, bacillary dysentery, intestinal para- 
sites or glandular or intestinal tuberculosis, which often cannot 
be detected until the disease. becomes active. 

Bronchitis is another very common disease among natives 
of all tribes. This may be detected when the natives are first 
examined before being engaged to work on the mines, but it 
is so common a condition that they cannot be rejected for it. 
Even so, it constitutes a serious cause of ill-health. In my 
periodical examination of the 1,018 natives referred to above, 
I found signs of bronchitis in 6-8 per cent. of Xosas, 9°7 per 
cent. of Pondos, 9:4 per cent. of Basutos, 7:5 per cent. of 
Shangaans, I1-3 per cent. of Barotses, 22-4 per cent. of Nyasa- 
land natives, 15-9 per cent. of Transvaal Msutus, 9-1 per cent. 
of Mchopis and 17°8 per cent. of surface natives. Altogether, 
of the total number examined, I detected signs of bronchitis 
at some time or other in 107 natives or 10°5 percent. The vast 
majority of these were doubtless suffering from the disease 
before they came to work on the mines. 

Syphilis is another prevalent disease among mine natives, 
but it is one which shows enormous tribal variations. In 
Basutos, Transvaal Basutos, Bechuanas and Shangaans it is 
relatively widespread ; in Xosas it is rare, for as has already 
been remarked, the Xosas take no chances. Detribalised 
natives from locations are much more widely affected than 
tribal natives. Syphilis on the mines is detected and treated 
early, or at least as soon as it is clinically recognisable, as are 
most other diseases ; for every mine native is weighed naked 
each time he comes for his pay by a European who has his 
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eyes open for signs of disease. If the native’s weight has 
dropped, or if there are signs suggestive of disease he is sent to 
see the mine doctor. Owing to the regular weighings, it is 
fairly easy to keep a close watch on mine natives. The greatest 
difficulty is tuberculosis, for, within one month, a native may 
develop widespread fulminating tuberculosis. In this respect 
the native differs considerably from the European, in whom 
tuberculosis tends to run a much slower course. 

In conclusion I should like to add that though the mine 
native is not by any means a perfect specimen of vigour and 
strength, this is not to be expected considering that mine 
natives are drawn from an unhealthy native population. Most 
natives benefit physically by their stay on the mines. While 
they remain on the mines, they are probably more healthy 
than most other natives in South Africa. 

MICHAEL VANE. 


OTHER DAYS 


SITTING by an English fire on one of the coldest evenings of a 
cold season ; listening to the broadcast speeches made in 
Cape Town, on February 17, by H.M. The King and Marshal 
Smuts ; imagining the scene, thinking of the heat, drew me 
back into the past, back to other days. Back to the memory 
of other actors in the great and continuing drama of South 
Africa. In July, 1899, when I first went there the country 
was on the edge of war. The Boer Republics had used the 
gold dug by British miners to buy guns. In October they 
struck, and very effectively, for we were, as usual, unprepared 
for war and the defences of Cape Colony and Natal were 
quite insufficient. 

Life was intense at the Cape during the months of August 
and September and feeling ran very high between those who 
sympathised with the Boers and those who thought that the 
British were having a raw deal from the Republics. There 
were all sorts of personal complications. For instance, the 
General, Sir William Butler, and his gifted wife were strongly 
Boer in sympathy, and the Prime Minister of Cape Colony, 
Mr. W. P. Schreiner, thought that that British Colony could 
remain neutral in a conflict between Great Britain and the 
two South African Republics, while the Chief Justice, Sir 
Henry de Villiers, made no secret at all of his Boer sympathies. 

I have a vivid recollection of a dinner party at Government 
House, just before the outbreak of hostilities, when I sat 
next to Sir Henry de Villiers. We managed to get through 
the difficult evening on the Dreyfus case, about which I knew 
something and in which he was interested. ‘‘ What were 
you and the Chief Justice absorbed in? ”’ said the anxious 
Military Secretary, Colonel Hanbury Williams, who had 
watched our long and friendly talk with amazement. 

When the fighting began these social occasions were 
abandoned; they became impossible. And indeed we were 
all by then too busy. The first thing the Boers did, even 
before they attacked, was to throw out the British population 
of the Transvaal, some 70,000 people, putting them into open 
railway trucks pell-mell, the families often separated, so that 
the parents would turn up in Cape Town and the children be 
dotted about at Durban or East London. | 

These were the first refugees—deported persons—we had 
ever heard of in our own age. There have been plenty since ! 
But their number strained the slender resources of the South 
African ports, and to provide for them on arrival was not easy. 

It did not take long for the men to settle their plans. 
They joined the Forces. The women were wonderful, 
fending for themselves and their children. Only a hard core 
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remained on relief, nearly all foreign Jews, who had taken 
British nationality and expected to live on it. 

But it was not of this hard and rather dull work that I 
thought as I listened to the Broadcast on February 17 but 
of the great figures who in 1899 held the stage and on whose 
personalities all our looks were concentrated. The first was 
the Governor, Sir Alfred Milner, who was, during the months _ 
of tension before the storm burst, the leader of the British 
people of South Africa. He was the man everyone looked to. 
One of the rather touching things that I remember was that 
when our victories began—for the first few months we had 
nothing but defeats—the crowds at Cape Town used to rush 
to Government House and cheer until the Governor came out, 
and what a terrific reception he would then get ! 

Mr. Rhodes, who dominated Parliament and business, 
stood back at this time with a rare self abnegation giving the 
watchword which made for unity among the British in South 
Africa—it was ‘‘ trust Milner.’”’ Rhodes had been—was still 
—the uncrowned king of the sub-continent, but he cared for 
England’s imperial position more than anything else and 
when ‘he found, after the Jameson Raid, that his personal 
influence in England was impaired in the public mind, he 
stood back. 

Rhodes was a colossal figure. It is not by accident that 
a huge tract of Africa is called by his name. It is difficult to 
describe him. The scale on which he was built was felt by 
everyone who ever spoke with him, but because he had a 
small vocabulary in which to express his thoughts there are 
very few phrases of his to repeat. He would say the same 
thing over and over again in simple language, but never did 
it seem commonplace. “I give you this thought,’ he would 
say, and then some sentence such as “if you plant an orange 
tree don’t go and tell everybody.”’ Or as one Sunday when 
his garden and grounds at Groote Schuur were crowded with 
people (they were always open to the public) and I was 
looking out of the window rather disconsolately, wondering 
to myself where I should go for peace, he looked at me and 
said “‘ some people like to have deer in their park, I like to 
have people in mine!” 

He spent nothing on himself. ‘‘ I have two brown suits 
or two blue suits every year. I spend nothing on that sort 
of thing,’ he would say, and he lived very simply at Groote 
Schuur, with untrained native boys as servants. He was 
intensely English, he got on with the Dutch because he had 
to, but England was in his heart. When the reinforcements 
began arriving he was open in his partiality, ‘I like the 
English lads best, they have the good faces.” 

I knew him first in 1899 when his health was already 
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affected and he could not take much exercise. When we 
rode, which we often did, he seldom went out of a walk. His 
horses were generally loose about the grounds, they were 
caught when we wanted to ride, and I am sure they were 
never groomed. 

Lady Charles Bentinck and I lived at Groote Schuur for 
a year. Our husbands were in Mafeking. We had great 
doubts about accepting such lengthy and lavish hospitality, 
but, after we had been his guests for three weeks, Rhodes 
went up country to help in the defence of Kimberley. ‘‘ Now 
mind,’’ he said, “‘ you two are to take care of my house while 
I am away,” and when we demurred a little he said, as he 
went down the steps to get into his cape cart, “‘ If you don’t 
stay here I shall think you are two very small-minded women.” 
After making this remark he drove away. 

We stayed, and we worked from Groote Schuur for many 
months, all through the anxieties of the long siege of 
Mafeking, it lasted seven months. 

The poignant anxiety, the constant military humiliations 
of those months of defeat, the immense joy of subsequent 
victories, presented in miniature (only we did not think it 
was miniature then) the same thoughts as those we lived 
through from 1914 to 1918 and again from 1939 to 1946. 

But the world was younger then; the scale of this South 
African drama made it easier to see; the characters on the 
stage were not crowded, they had room to move, and their 
deeds had an effect and their words a detonating power 
which none have to-day, when everything is too crowded, too 
vast and too universal for great and lasting personal 
effectiveness. 

The first of the beleaguered towns to be relieved was 
Ladysmith, and then Doctor Jameson, who I hardly knew, 
came to live at Groote Schuur. He had had typhoid fever 
very badly during the siege and it was some time before we 
saw very much of him. When we did we were captivated by 
his charm and his character. I defy anyone who was much in 
his company to help loving him. 

If Rhodes was admired—and feared—in South Africa, 
Jameson was adored. ‘‘ The Doctor” he was. I never heard 
him called ‘‘ Dr. Jim.” He had first gone out to Kimberley 
when Rhodes was organising the diamond mines and had 
fallen, as he said, under the spell of that “ great esoteric 
mind.’”’ The Jameson Raid (it’s story has never been told, 
because both Rhodes and Jameson thought it was best to 
take the blame and not involve the High Commissioner) was 
a strange bungled affair. I think I know the whole story. 
When I got to know Jameson well, he told it to me, and when 
I repeated his story to Mr. Chamberlain the latter said, “‘ yes, 
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I believe that is substantially correct.”” The Bower family 
know it too, their father Sir Graham Bower was most unjustly 
broken by the affair. 

I ramble on, as the thoughts come. How can I describe 
Jameson? His portrait is more difficult than that of Rhodes 
because charm is a thing which it is not easy to put down in 
black and white, and humour is difficult to reproduce, and 
his humour was unfailing once he had recovered from the 
Raid. For months when we first knew him he was visibly a 
man who had suffered too much, being as he was, compact of 
sensitive feeling. He shied like a horse if anyone referred to 
the Raid. He hated ‘‘ my music hall reputation,’ and when 
he first went into Parliament, when every Dutchman insulted 
him in every speech, I would see him sitting immobile and 
silent but changing colour constantly as the blows hit him. 
He did not, I think, speak once during the whole of the 1900 
session. Within five years he was Prime Minister of Cape 
Colony and one of the leading Imperial Statesmen. Rudyard 
Kipling—he was at the Cape too for a time—said of Jameson 
that he was quicker at the uptake than any man he had ever 
known. What is certain is that he had a tongue of exceptional 
sharpness. He would say staggering things to us all—if he 
was fond of us, not otherwise—and nobody ever minded. He 
had a sureness of touch in friendship that never failed. In 
those ways he was like Clemenceau. The two met—years 
after at Carlsbad—and got on very well, though Clemenceau’s 
prejudices about Jameson had been alpine in their height and 
extent. 

Across the years comes the memory of these men and also 
of the soldiers. First of all those who failed, Warren, White, 
Buller ; then the great peak of the war, when, after months 
of loss and defeat, Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener came 
together. Roberts, that ideal soldier and gentleman, and 
Kitchener, the great organiser. 

The interest of this combination was that Kitchener had 
always had independent commands, and had just reconquered 
the Soudan with very small forces. He had received great 
honour and a peerage only a year earlier for this campaign, 
which had lasted three years. It was therefore deeply 
interesting to me, who had seen him in all his triumphs and 
who knew him well, to see the way that he took up the 
attitude of a subordinate and let Lord Roberts have all the 
limelight. Lord Roberts drove up Adderley Street the day 
they arrived, February 10, 1900, this street is the one up 
which The King and Queen drove on February 17, and Lord 
Roberts had, as they had, a roaring welcome. Kitchener, on 
the other hand, remained behind and slipped into Cape Town 
quietly. The two soldiers stayed for the first few days at 
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Government House. I dined there the night of their arrival, 
sitting between Lord Kitchener and Sir Alfred Milner, and I 
remember the accents in which the latter said to me ‘‘ Well, 
anyhow, I feel that now we shall not be shot sitting.” 

The impression made by the combination of these two 
great soldiers was immense. Neither of them had ever served 
in England—Lord Roberts’ whole career had been in India, 
Kitchener’s in Egypt—and one great service they performed 
was to refuse to play the paper games, dear to the War Office, of 
form-filling and the like. ‘ Look at all this,” said K., waving a 
handful of buff papers, before he dropped them on the floor. 

The Military hospitals were very bad. I went to Lord 
Roberts about them at once. He said ‘I can’t attend to 
them properly now, tell me something I can do at a stroke.” 
I asked him to double the women of the nursing staff and he 
did, that day, telegraphing to London without further question. 
The nurses made a considerable difference, but much more was 
wanted, and it was only when the privately staffed hospitals, 
such as the Portland Hospital, came out and when the 
ablest of the R.A.M.C. doctors were discovered—Sir Alfred 
Keogh was the great find—that things really improved. 

Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener arrived on January Io. 
I went to the boat to meet them. The news was at its blackest. 
Ladysmith, Kimberley, Mafeking might fall at any moment, 
and would have done had they been seriously attacked. The 
first three weeks of the two generals were spent in Cape Town 
trying to pull half a dozen or so campaigns into order, their 
chief difficulty came from Buller, who disliked being super- 
seded and would not report. But Kitchener’s drive was 
tremendous and on Friday, February 16, the first effects of 
the Roberts-Kitchener régime began to show. Kimberley 
was relieved. 

On February 27 we heard of the capture of the Boer 
General Cronje with all his force, 4,000 men and six guns, at 
Paardeburg. It was our first great victory. After this there 
were often anxious times, but Lord Roberts’ sweep to Pretoria 
was never halted, and his really great generalship with 
Kitchener’s driving force brought us their reward. 

All this went through my mind when I listened to the 
King’s speech from Cape Town. All this and much more. 
Of the subsequent frustration of British hopes I will not 
write. I would rather remember the great days and the great 
men who lived through them and who, by their political 
genius or their military skill, gave South Africa the great 
opportunity which was not taken. 

And I like to think that I watched the scene from the wings 
and that I knew the actors and saw them as they were, and 
shared their hopes and their fearsday byday. V. MILNER. 


LONDON WEATHER 


LONDONERS suffering from blizzard, frost and mud in the 
month of February, 1947, may seek consolation in the reflec- 
tion that their forbears in the old wooden city suffered not 
only these in worse degree, but many other tribulations due 
to the weather, yet in the good old Cockney way, got what 
sport such adverse conditions permitted. 

Doubtless the elements raged more fiercely in early 
times, although we may discount the chroniclers’ tales of 
two suns seen in the sky and the air filled with fiery dragons, 
Their frequent references to the Thames made solid by frost 
must be regarded as authentic, and although the cause of its 
freezing is often held to be due rather to the holding up of the 
water by the starlings of old London Bridge, it must be 
observed that the same thing happened before the stone 
bridge was built. Examples occur in 763 and g08, while 
more curiously still, we are told that in 923 the river was 
frozen for thirteen weeks below Limehouse. There were 
more frosts in 933 and 1035, this said to have occurred in 
June ; also in 1149, when the river froze from December 10 
until February 19, so that loaded wagons were able to cross 
on the ice. 

In 1234 we get the first indication of the natural propensity, 
on seeing ice, to make merry on it, for Rapin tells us that the 
Thames was like another city, set out with booths from the 
Temple to Southwark, where all sorts of trades were carried 
on, and an ox roasted whole, while the ice was more crowded 
than was ordinarily any street in the City. 

Further records of these visitations crop up from the 
12th century to the 19th. There is the well-known one in 
1281-82, which broke down five arches of old London Bridge, 
and in 1740, when boats below bridge were holed and sunk 
to the value of £100,000, and the price of coal rose so high 
that many were frozen to death. The plight of the poor at 
such times may be gathered from an entry in the records of 
the Privy Council in 1579, speaking of the “ extremity of 
hard weather” when passage to the City both by land and 
water is stopped, and provisions and fuel cannot be sent in. 
On this occasion the roads were probably blocked by snow, 
and the civic authorities lacked the organisation to remove it. 
Even as late as 1620 the Lords of the Council complained to 
the Lord Mayor that snow had lain in the streets for nearly 
three weeks, rendering them impassable, and the frequency 
of heavy falls appears in the churchwardens’ accounts winter 
after winter, in payments for clearing the church roofs. 

A broadsheet issued after the great frost of 1684 reminds 
us of a difficulty of the occasion that might otherwise have 
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escaped us. “A certain Sexton of the City of London having 
a Grave to make, and finding the Obdurate and Impenitrable 
Earth, as it had been Rock of sollid Marble, Reverberate his 
Forsible stroaks, was therefore Constrained to Hire two 
Strong and Able working Men, giving Each two shillings a- 
Day, to undertake the same; who, with Pick-axes, Twibils, 
Beetle, and Wedges, and two Days’ hard Labour, did with 
great Difficulty make it Deep Enough: So that the Labour 
of Diging one only Grave did amount to Eight Shillings, 
and the Labourers Worthy their Hire.’’ It was during this 
frost that Bulstrode tells us he saw twelve coaches plying for 
hire on the ice between Temple Stairs and Westminster. 

The last ice fair in London was in 1814, lasting four weeks, 
and the usual line of booths was dubbed the “‘ City Road.” 
Many were given up to music and dancing, where people paid 
sixpence for admission who in ordinary times would not have 
entered such shows. Printing presses were set up on the ice 
and issued memorials of the occasion both in prose and verse, 
and a sheep roasted whole sold readily at a shilling a slice. 

Those who have endured the miseries of continuous and 
heavy rain in the city streets will perhaps appreciate the 
small but historically interesting fact that the day on which 
our most valiant king Henry V was crowned at Westminster 
was a thorough “ soaker.’’ There were periods of ceaseless 
rain when navigation of the Thames was rendered dangerous 
by floods, as in 1097, when the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle tells 
us that nearly the whole of London Bridge was carried away 
by the water, but this was the early wooden bridge. On 
January 22, 1268, the river rose higher than had ever been 
known, and, as we are told, manors, houses and people were 
overwhelmed by the flood. The anxiety aroused by such 
visitations appears in 1315, when the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ordered that all members of religious orders in London, 
with the parish clergy, were to go on procession to Holy 
Trinity Aldgate, carrying the Host and relics of saints, every 
Friday until the waters should subside. 

Bartholomew Cotton, a 13th-century monk of Norwich, 
tells us of an accident of an opposite kind in 1114, when in a 
period of excessive drought the Thames ran dry, and 12,000 
people crossed on foot. A similar phenomenon is recorded 
by Gervase of Canterbury in 1158, but this time it was caused 
by an earthquake. These have been more frequent in 
London than generally supposed. Shocks have been felt 
about once in a century, but have usually caused more fright 
than damage. They are noticed in 974, 1158, 1247, 1343, 
1382, 1580, 1692 and 1750. In 1382 Paul’s Cross was thrown 
down, as recorded on a tablet hung up in the Cathedral. Of 
the shock in 1247 Matthew Paris argued that the solid mass 
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of England being free of caverns and underground cavities, 
where such disturbances originate, it could only be a portent 
of the approaching end of the world. Such ideas die hard, 
and even in 1750, when a shock was felt, repeated in 1751, the 
Bishop of London was moved to issue a letter to clergy and 
people saying it was a divine warning of wrath to come, on 
account of the lewdness and impiety of the time. On these 
occasions in the 16th century the bishop used to send books 
of prayers to all the parish churches, and made them pay for 
them. In 1580 all the churches record having paid for three 
or four at fourpence each. 

A lively account of the earthquake of 1692 appears in the 
commonplace book of Whitelock Bulstrode. He was dining 
at the ‘‘ Haunch of Venison ’”’ next door to Mercers Chapel in 
Cheapside, when at 2 o’clock the table and chairs began to 
dance. His friends ran out of the house, but he stuck to his 
dinner. Afterwards he found that the shock had been felt 
as far as Tower Hill, Whitehall, Kensington and Islington. 

The latest recorded earthquake, in 1761, is remarkable 
for the extraordinary panic that followed it. There were 
in fact two, on February 8 and March 8, with no more damage 
than a few fallen chimney pots, whereupon a crazy life- 
guardsman named Bell prophesied that as these were four 
weeks apart so in another four weeks’ time would come another 
that would lay all London in ruins. Then the exodus started ; 
all who could leave fled to other parts of the country, and the 
rest, on the expected night, sought refuge in boats on the river 
or encamped in the surrounding fields to avoid being buried 
in the ruins of their houses. When the night passed unevent- 
fully they had the mild satisfaction of seeing Bell put into a 
madhouse. 

Much greater devastation was caused by wind than ever 
came by earthquake, for even if its velocity were no greater 
than sometimes experienced to-day its effect in a city built 
of timber and mud may readily be imagined. And yet on at 
least one occasion its force was sufficient to wreck the Norman- 
built church of St. Mary le Bow in Cheapside, whose strength 
is attested by existing remains. This was in 1091, as related 
by Simeon of Durham, who lived in the 12th century, not 
long after the event. Besides shattering more than 600 houses 
it carried away the roof of the church, the great beams of 
which, 27 or 28 feet in length, were whirled hither and thither 
and finally driven into the earth of Cheapside with only an 
eighth of their length exposed. 

There are several later examples of such winds, as that 
related by Pepys on January 24, 1666, when it was dangerous 
to walk the streets for the falling bricks and tiles and chimneys. 
Houses. were blown down and the parapets on both sides of 
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London Bridge, in the space where there were no houses, 
were carried away, so that he had to stoop low to avoid being 
blown into the river. Maitland mentions further examples at 
a time when, following the Great Fire, London had been re- 
built of more solid materials. On November 26, 1703, it 
blew from eleven at night until seven in the morning, and 
when day broke the houses appeared like so many skeletons, 
church spires were blown down, and sheets of lead from the 
roofs rolled up like scrolls, while many people were killed or 
maimed. 

In Old St. Paul’s there used to be a hanging tablet which 
recorded that in 1202 “such great rains, thunder and hail 
fell, that quadrangular stones, of the bigness of eggs, descended 
from the sky . . . men were bruised, and birds flying through 
the air seemed to bear lighted coals in their beaks, and to 
-set the houses on fire.”” Hailstones may be regarded as likely 
subjects for tall stories, and Bulstrode avers that in the great 
storm of 1680 they measured 5 inches in circumference and 
weighed an ounce and a quarter, but Maitland, usually a sober 
historian, caps it saying that many of them were above 
9 inches in circumference. 

We must assume that the birds of 1202, with lighted coals 
in their beaks, were really flashes of lightning, and the 
chroniclers often tell of accidents from this source. In 
1264 the belfry of St. Bartholomew’s was struck, and in 1440 
the great inn called the ‘‘ Star’ in Bread Street, where is now 
Star Court, stuffed at the time with hay, was struck and 
set on fire. The spire of Old St. Paul’s was twice fired by 
lightning, first in 1444, when it was temporarily subdued 
with vinegar, and again in 1561, when it was finally consumed. 
But Henry Machyn tells the best tale, on April 16, 1560, 
when lightning knocked down a knight as he walked along the 
street and so frightened his servant that his hair stood on 
end and would never lie down again. 

Fog of the “‘ peasoup ’” kind, so familiar to older members 
of this generation, seems to have been a rarity before the 
invention of factory chimneys, and when it came was regarded 
as a marvel. One is noted in 1488, when we are told that on 
a Sunday, as Henry VII, with his wife and mother, went from 
Westminster to the bishop’s palace, the fog was so thick 
that at times his company lost sight of him. In 1544 the 
Greyfriars’ Chronicle records a “ grette myst ’’ during which 
no man might see 2 yards before him, doing great harm to 
shipping and even giving opportunity to some French to 
effect a landing. In 1709 Sir John Perceval writes from 
London of a fog, lasting all the week, so thick it might be 
felt, during which several people lost their lives. 

Naturally it is the bad weather that is engraved in indelible 
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records while the good is usually passed over in undeserved 
silence. Here Samuel Pepys comes to our aid with a wonder- 
ful stretch of fine weather, but he only tells us because it 
happened in the winter. On January 21, 1661, he notes 
there had been no cold at all, but the ways were dusty, the 
flies flying up and down, and the rose bushes full of leaves, 
“such a time of the year as was never known in this world 
before here.’’ On the 29th of the month he walked through 
the fields to Lambeth, “it being a most glorious and warm 
day,” and not until February 19 was the first day of winter 
felt. eee 

CHARLES PENDRILL. — 


WINTER 


WHEN winds blow wild and evil from the heath, 
And clouds are threatening and full of rage, 
And skies are filled with false regrets, and wage 
Eternal war upon the world beneath ; 

When trees are tossed and tortured unto death, 
And leaves whirl violently in pangs of age, 

And all the colours of autumn’s pilgrimage 
Cringe and are broken in the winter’s teeth ; 
Then the soul fills with longing and dismay, 
And evil blossoms like a rose tree, red 

With fire and fury of spent passion’s blood ; 
And God is distant as the fading day, 

And heart is harder than a river-bed, 

And even love lies prostrate in the mud. 


PETER RAILING. 


ADMIRAL LORD HOOD 


ADMIRAL SIR SAMUEL Hoop is one of the most interesting, as 
well as the most famous, of Britain’s long line of Admirals, 
for not only does he lie in the direct line of fighting admirals 
that stretch from Drake to Cunningham, but he is also one of 
the ablest tacticians our Navy has produced. 

It is well known that Nelson owed much to Hood’s 
influence, but just how much he owed is not apparent at a 
first casual reading. It is only when we come to study Hood’s 
life in detail, that one realises something of what that influence 
meant. 

Nelson’s abilities were themselves so keen, even as a young 
man, that he had no patience with a second-rate leader, such 
as Hotham, under whom he served in the Mediterranean in 
the opening years of the French Revolutionary War. But 
when he came under Hood he was able to let his natural hero 
worship for a leader have full play. 

This is not surprising, for apart from his purely naval 
abilities, Hood was the type of man to command respect. 
He had a keen and brilliant intellect, coupled with a force of 
character and energy no whit inferior to that of Nelson himself. 
It was a national misfortune that that very force of character 
should bring him into conflict with the Admiralty at the very 
beginning of the French Revolutionary War, so that the 
benefit of his ripe experience was lost to the country. 

Hood was born in 1724. His father was a country clergy- 
man, and Samuel was the eldest son, his brother Alexander 
being born three years later. He joined the Navy in 1741, 
and got some useful sea experience during the War of the 
Austrian Succession. After the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was 
signed in 1748, he was put on half-pay for four years. This 
was followed by a dull period of routine work, a guard-ship at 
Portsmouth in 1753, and then convoy work in the North 
Atlantic. On his return he was promoted to captain. 

Two years later he was appointed to the 50-gun ship 
Antelope, and in 1758 we find him in command of a frigate, 
cruising under Hawke and Anson. 

Although Hood’s service in the Seven Years’ War brought 
him useful experience, and although he gained credit for two 
skilfully fought single-ship actions, he did not take part in 
any major action. On the other hand, he served for a time 
under Hawke, whose revitalising breath was blowing away the 
deadening hand of routine and the long peace years which 
had laid such a blight on naval tactics in the earlier years of 
the century, and there can be little doubt that Hood’s keen 
intellect stored up the lessons then learnt, and that they stood 
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him in good stead in the War of American Independence. 

At the close of the Seven Years’ War, Hood again served 
in routine commands which made no special call on his 
abilities. In 1779 he was appointed Commissioner at Ports- 
mouth and Governor of the Naval Academy, a post which 
virtually spelt retirement. He was then fifty-four. 

Had Hood’s career ended there his name would by now be 
forgotten, as would that of his famous contemporary Rodney, 
five years his senior. 

But in 1775 the War of American Independence broke out. 
For the first three years it looked like being merely a domestic 
affair, but with the surrender of Saratoga in 1777,the European 
Powers saw their opportunity to revenge themselves for their 
losses in the previous war, and to humiliate England. Accord- 
ingly France espoused the cause of the Colonies in 1778, 
Spain joined in the following year, and Holland in 178o. 

With the whole of the European seaboard, from the North 
Sea to the Mediterranean, hostile, and with three navies united 
against her, England was thrown back on home defence at the 
very moment when there was urgent need for taking the 
offensive in American waters. 

Moreover, while France had used the interval since the end 
of the Seven Years’ War to increase both the size and efficiency 
of her Navy, England had allowed hers to deteriorate. Her 
dockyards were rotten with corruption, and the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Sandwich, was himself such an arch-jobber 
that it was not easy to find men willing to serve under him, 
particularly in an age when party politics ran high, and even 
infected the Services. 

It was in part owing to Sandwich’s difficulty in finding 
suitable men, that both Rodney and Hood were pulled out of 
their guasi-retirement and sent out to the West Indies. 

Unknowingly, in all probability, Sandwich had picked 
first-class men for the job. Although both Rodney and Hood 
had a good record of varied service to their credit, neither of 
them had had chance to display their abilities to the full. 
Reading history backwards, it is easy to feel that they were 
the obvious choice for such a command, but Sandwich’s choice 
of them was due as much to the pressure of circumstances as 
to anything else. 

Rodney sailed for the Leeward Islands in January of 1780, 
relieving Gibraltar en route in a brilliant night action. Off 
Martinique he met the French fleet under the{Comte de 
Guichen. An inflexible signalling system and poor support 
from his captains robbed him of victory, resulting in a partial 
and indecisive engagement. ~ 

Meantime in April, 1780, Hood was appointed to the com- 
mand of a strong squadron sent out to reinforce Rodney, and 
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sailed in the late autumn in charge of a large convoy. He 
found Rodney off St. Lucia in January, 1781, and took part 
in the capture of St. Eustatius. This small island belonging 
to the Dutch had assumed an importance out of all proportion 
to its size owing to the fact that it had become a great centre 
of contraband trade. In consequence the island had become 
a rich storehouse of arms and merchandise. 

Rodney seized the treasure, and was so overcome by the 
wealth at his disposal that he lost his judgment. It was 
known that a French fleet under De Grasse was coming out, 
and Rodney’s first business was to prevent its junction with 
the French forces already in American waters. Instead of 
doing so, he kept an unnecessarily large portion of the fleet to 
protect St. Eustatius, while he sent Hood to blockade Fort 
Royal in Martinique to prevent the junction of the four ships 
there with de Grasse’s fleet. 

“ The Lares of St. Eustatius were so bewitching as not to 
be withstood by flesh and blood,” wrote Hood,“ and notwith- 
standing they talk of their disregard for money, they will find 
it very difficult to convince the world that they have not 
proved themselves wickedly rapacious.” 

Rodney ought to have been with the Fleet. If he had 
given Hood a free hand all might yet have been well, for Hood 
was a competent and experienced officer, but instead of leaving 
Hood to use his own discretion, Rodney attempted to direct 
operations from a distance, with the unfortunate results that 
so often attend such interference with the man on the spot. 

Hood begged leave to cruise to windward of Martinique, 
as being in a better position to intercept de Grasse, since the 
set of wind and current to the west made it very difficult for 
him to keep close to Fort Royal. Rodney refused permission, 
and, in consequence, matters fell out as Hood had foreseen. 
De Grasse, coming from the eastward, turned up to the north 
of Martinique with twenty sail of the line and a great convoy, 
and, hugging the land closely, was able to slip inshore of the 
British squadron. ‘I do not feel myself at all pleasant in 
being to leeward,” Hood wrote to Rodney on April 1, “ for 
should the enemy’s fleet attempt to get into Martinique, and 
the commander of it to avoid battle, nothing but a skirmish 
will probably happen, which in its consequences may operate 
as a defeat to the British squadron, though not a ship is lost, 
and the enemy suffer most.” 

Matters fell out as he had predicted. Hampered by the 
westerly current and light inshore breezes, Hood was unable to 
get to windward and prevent the junction. Thus reinforced, 
de Grasse had twenty-three ships to Hood’s nineteen, but he 
did not make use of his superiority, for French tactics of that 
day were less concerned with fighting a close action than with 
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carrying out their mission—in this case the guarding of the 
large convoy for which de Grasse was responsible. 

What Hood called “ a Jong-shot action ’’ ensued on April 29. 
“T never once lost sight of getting to windward, but it was 
totally impossible,’ wrote Hood. Next day de Grasse 
attempted to close with Hood, but as several English ships 
had been damaged in the previous day’s engagement, thus 
increasing the odds against him, Hood broke off the action 
and rejoined Rodney at Antigua. Rodney returned to 
England on sick leave, and Hood, with fourteen battleships, 
joined Admiral Graves at Sandy Hook. 

Graves was at the moment in an unenviable position. 
There were eight French ships lying at Rhode Island, to the 
north. If he left them unmolested, then de Grasse would be 
able to join up with them and come down on him in superior 
force. On the other hand, if he blockaded them to prevent 
the junction, then he left New York at the mercy of de 
Grasse’s fleet. 

Hood brought news that he had spoken de Grasse’s frigates, 
but that he had looked into Chesapeake Bay and found it 
empty ; and it was also learnt that the Rhode Island squadron 
had left their anchorage and were trying to join de Grasse. 
Hood therefore urged his superior officer “‘ to carry all the sail 
he could and endeavour to get off the Chesapeake before him ; 
it appeared to me to be a measure of the utmost importance 
to keep the French out, and if they did get in they should first 
beat us.” 

Graves therefore sailed south for the Chesapeake, but he 
was too late. De Grasse was already in the anchorage. 
However, Graves stood in to attack, but owing to clumsy 
manceuvring and the same deficient signalling system which 
had already robbed Rodney of victory, only an indeterminate 
action took place. Hood, in the rear, did not get into battle 
at all. The French, true to their usual tactics, kept the 
English at bay without attempting close action until the 
Rhode Island fleet had effected its junction with them. De 
Grasse then retired to his anchorage. Graves considered the 
Frenchman’s position too strong to challenge, and retired to 
Sandy Hook, thus forcing Cornwallis to surrender at York- 
town, and deciding the fate of the North American 
colonies. 

As soon as Hood could be spared from the North American 
station he sailed for Barbados with eighteen ships. He was 
convinced of the necessity of following and attacking de 
Grasse. ‘‘ I will seek and give battle to the Count de Grasse, 
be his numbers what they may,” he wrote home. 

On January 14 he heard that de Grasse had invested St. 
Kitts, so, picking up any stray ships he could lay hands on, 
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he immediately sought him out. Hood found de Grasse in 
possession of the anchorage, with twenty-nine ships to his own 
twenty-three. Nevertheless he determined to attack forth- 
with. He planned to surprise the French at anchor at day- 
break, attack his weather ships, and then pass up the line, 
cutting the French up in detail. 

Unfortunately a collision delayed him, and robbed him of 
his chance of surprise. De Grasse came out to meet him. 
Hood, with that swift ability of genius to reshape a plan in 
accordance with the needs of the moment, determined to seize 
the anchorage. Accordingly he feinted with de Grasse, 
making as if to retreat, yet at the same time being careful to 
keep the initiative by holding on to his windward position, 
while luring de Grasse away from the anchorage. 

When de Grasse saw Hood’s objective he did his utmost to 
overtake and hold his rear, but, ignoring the threat, Hood 
crowded on sail. His van took up their position in the anchor- 
age, and by clever manceuvring on the part of Cornwallis, the 
threat to the rear was nullified. De Grasse had the mortifica- 
tion of seeing his enemy entrenched in the position he himself 
had held a few hours earlier. De Grasse attacked gamely, but 
Hood’s position was too strong, and he was forced to call off 
his ships. 

Hood landed a force of 1,400 to assist the small force of 
English beseiged on Brimstone Hill, but surrender was 
inevitable in the face of the 8,000 French troops which de 
Grasse had landed previous to Hood’s arrival. Once the 
garrison had fallen there was no point in the fleet remaining, 
but Hood had no mind to let the enemy come to close quarters 
and make use of his superiority of numbers. Accordingly he 
put to sea at night, cutting his cables, and slipping out 
unbeknown to the French. 

Lord Robert Manners, who was serving under Hood, 
considered it ‘‘ the most masterly manoeuvre I ever saw.” 

‘“‘ Taking the whole in one light,’”’ he wrote to his brother, 
“ though not successful in the point we aimed at, nevertheless 
it was well conducted, and has given the enemy a pretty severe 
check, and if you give him half the credit the enemy does, 
Sir Samuel Hood will stand very high in public estimation.” 

‘Whether regard be had to the thoughtful preparation, 
the crafty management of the fleet antecedent to the final 
push, the calculated audacity of the latter, or the firm and 
sagacious tactical handling from the first moment to the last, 
Nelson himself never did a more brilliant deed than this of 
Hood’s,”’ wrote Laird Clowes of the operation. We know that 
Hood and Nelson discussed the manceuvres of the West 
Indian campaigns, when the latter was serving as a young 
captain in the West Indies, and there is little doubt but that 
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Nelson drew on Hood’s inspiration when his own turn came 
at Aboukir Bay. 

Three months later Hood was again serving under Rodney, 
this time at the famous battle of April 12. Hood led the rear 
with distinction. De Grasse fought bravely, but he was 
out-manceuvred. Rodney broke off the battle at nightfall 
much to Hood’s disgust. 

“ After the truly glorious business of the 12th, I was most 
exceedingly mortified at the commander-in-chief,’’ wrote 
Hood. “...I am very confident we should have had 
twenty sail before dark. Instead of that (t.e., pressing on 
sail) he pursued only under his topsails . . . the greater part 
of the afternoon though the flying enemy had all sail set their 
very shattered state would allow. ... Had I, my dear 
friend, have had the honour of commanding His Majesty’s 
noble fleet on the 12th, I may without the imputation of 
vanity, say the flag of England should now have graced the 
stern of upwards of twenty sail of the enemy’s ships of the 
line.”’ 

In another letter he writes, “‘ sooner than undergo for a 
continuance what I have so very painfully done for several 
weeks past, I would be content to be placed on a Welsh 
mountain to gather buttons as they drop from a goat’s tail.”’ 

In justice to Hood it must be said that his pungent 
criticisms were written in strict confidence to a friend. How 
far they were justified must always be a debatable point. 
Not every commander cares to risk a night action, and Rodney 
was an elderly man, worn out with three days’ manceuvring 
and fighting, and affected with gout, but Hood’s criticisms 
were generally just. 

Rodney’s action saved Jamaica, and hastened the end of 
the war. Hood was made a baron for his share in the battle. 
He returned home to take his seat in Parliament two years 
later. From 1787-88 he was Commander-in-Chief at Ports- 
mouth, and then went to the Admiralty under Chatham. 

In 1793 on the outbreak of the French Revolutionary War, 
he was sent out to the Mediterranean as Commander-in-Chief. 
He commanded in the Toulon fiasco, though the failure there 
was no fault of his. Later he supported the attempt to take 
Corsica, in which Nelson distinguished himself. The island 
surrendered, and Hood sailed for England. 

Reinforcements were badly needed, and when he was due 
to resume his command, Hood found that the number of ships 
allotted him fell short of the requirements of the Station. 

He remonstrated with the Admiralty, and in consequence 
was ordered to strike his flag. Hood, as we have seen, was 
not a man to mince his words, and his age and experience 
entitled him to a hearing. On the other hand, discipline had 
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to be preserved. As Earl Spencer wrote to the King, he 
regretted the necessity of the step, but “‘ being fully persuaded 
that the discipline and subordination so necessary to be 
maintained between the Board of Admiralty and the officers 
entrusted by that Board with the conduct of your Majesty’s 
naval forces would be entirely at an end ; if public and official 
representations of this sort were allowed to pass unnoticed, 
that he humbly . . . hopes that your Majesty may approve 
of the measure which he has thought it his duty to recommend 
the Board on this occasion.” 

Nevertheless, it was a national misfortune that deprived 
England of Hood’s services at such a moment. 

“Oh, miserable Board of Admiralty! They have forced 
the first Officer in our Service away from his command,”’ wrote 
Nelson on hearing the news. A little later he commented, 
“T had letters from good Lord Hood ; however wrong he 
might have been in writing so strongly (he allows he has) to 
the Admiralty, the Nation has suffered much by his not coming 
to this Country, for an abler head, or heart more devoted to 
his Country, is not readily to be met with.” 

As it was, the inefficient Hotham took over the command, 
and missed two opportunities of beating the Toulon fleet. 
“With that fleet destroyed the Riviera would have been 
effectively guarded,” writes J. K. Laughton, “.. . Italy 
could not have been invaded . . . the history of Italy for the 
next twenty years, and for all time, would have been cast in 
a different mould ; Spain would have remained true to the 
English alliance, and the French expedition to Egypt would 
have remained undreamed of.”’ It is interesting to note that 
the Admiralty were obliged to send his successor the reinforce- 
ments they had denied Hood. 

Hood was made a Viscount and Governor of Greenwich 
Hospital. He lived another 20 years, dying in his g2nd year, 
on January 27, 1816. He had lived through an era of naval 
history of extraordinary interest. He had seen the stultifying 
conception of the strict line of battle of the early years of the 
century give place to the mobile and energetic tactics of 
Hawke, Rodney and Nelson. He had seen the deficient 
signalling system which so hampered those tactics replaced by 
those of the brilliant Kempenfelt and Howe. Although he 
himself never had the good fortune to be the commander-in- 
chief in a great naval battle, he had nevertheless taken no 
mean part in those developments. As one writer says, ‘‘ from 
what he did, from what he wanted to do, from what he 
complained of others not doing, we may believe that brilliant 
as were the victories of the 12th April and the Ist June, they 
would have been still more so had Hood been in command.” 
As it was, in the superb tactics of Nelson he saw the 
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reaping of the fruits of the lessons of the earlier years of the 
century, and notably of the West India campaign in which he 
himself had played so important a part. It was the tactical 
lessons of that campaign Nelson so thoroughly laid to heart as 
an impressionable young man which led to the great victories 
of the Nile, Copenhagen and Trafalgar—the crowning point 
of the naval battles of the old sailing-ships. 

Nor is the career of Hood without its lessons for the navy 
of to-day. Tactics may change outwardly, but in essence 
they remain the same through the centuries. Resource, 
courage, initiative, the ability to force an unwilling opponent 
to fight, or to minimise the enemy’s superiority by skilful use 
of inferior forces, the power of leadership, these do not change. 

Of such men it is well written, ‘‘ And their glory shall not 
be blotted out.” 

I. SHIPTON. 


THE ROAD TO THE ARAKAN 


In the days before I joined the R.A.F. I lectured extensively 
in schools and public halls in different parts of the British 
Isles, and one of my illustrated talks was entitled ‘‘ The King’s 
Highway.” This dealt with the story of the British road 
system from the days of the early Britons until the close of 
the coaching era, and in order to get the pictures and material 
I journeyed over roads of all periods in different corners of 
Britain. 

I remember tramping along the Pilgrims’ Way from Guild- 
ford to Canterbury in early spring, and have vivid recollections 
of a summer trip along the most romantic of British highways, 
the Road to the Isles from Fort William to Mallaig. I crossed 
the sands of Morecambe Bay to follow the route taken by the 
old stage coach across the dangerous quicksands and tidal 
channels, and I climbed on to bleak Blackstone Edge, between 
Halifax and Rochdale, to see a stretch of Roman paving that 
is considered as one of the best surviving examples of the skill 
of those early roadmakers. 

Recently I’ve been travelling along another road quite a 
lot and again my journeys have been in quest of material for 
talks and publication. The road I’ve been concerned with has 
no great history as yet—indeed it is a comparatively recent 
piece of work—but it is playing a part in that history which is 
being moulded right now and is infused with a spell of the 
present rather than peopled with the ghosts of the past. It is 
the Road to the Arakan and certainly one of the most impor- 
tant highways of the East. 

“‘ Sweat made this road, speed can break it,’’ reads one of 
the most subtle signposts which the traveller sees as he 
journeys down this road in the direction of the Burma frontier. 
Few notices are more slick or apt. The amount of sweat dis- 
pensed in the making of this road would have been sufficient 
to counteract the absence of an entire monsoon ; it carries 
almost as much traffic as one of our English arterial roads— 
the Bath or the Holyhead—and with nothing like so firm a 
foundation is already showing signs of ill-treatment on the 
part of careless road users. 

The Arakan road starts at Chittagong and—at the present 
time—finishes in the vicinity of Maungdaw. I write the 
words “‘ at the present time ”’ advisedly. As the Fourteenth 
Army forced its way farther into Burma, so did the Arakan 
Road continue to extend southward, but its extremity is 
even now hardly reached and during the war going was exciting. 
On one occasion I was travelling merrily forward to cover a 
“story”? when an Army N.C.O. signalled for the jeep to stop. 
‘“‘T shouldn’t go much farther, sir,’”’ he remarked, “ you’re 
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nearly up to the Japs now.” A few minutes later a squadron 
of dive-bombers roared overhead and then swooped down to 
prang a Japtarget. It was only the length of a couple of paddy 
fields’ away ! 

I mention this incident to show that there was nothing 
static about the war in the Arakan. Such a thing as a fixed 
line was impossible. It was mobile warfare all the time. 

The last time I went to the southern extremity of the 
Arakan Road I found a grim, if humorous, notice erected : 
“STOP,” it read, “If you Drive Your Vehicle Past This 
Point You Probably Won’t Come Back. They Didn't.” 
Accompanying the last two words was a macabre-like arrow 
pointing to the ground ! 

This notice is typical of the kind of humour displayed all 
along the Arakan Road. It is hard to imagine that the 
Japanese or German soldiers can see anything funny about a 
road leading to the front, but the British ‘“‘ Tommy ” can and 
that’s where he scores every time. Perhaps the vogue for 
witty signposts originated from the men of Montgomery’s 
famous Eighth Army in the Western Desert and the lads of 
the Fourteenth Army have certainly caught up the strain in 
no uncertain fashion. 

Undoubtedly one of the finest examples was that which 
embellished one section of the road about Christmas time and 
was placed there by an Assistant Provost Marshal whose 
festive spirit was mingled with a sense of responsibility. Here 
is the text: “‘ A Happy Christmas from the A.P.M. Peace 
on Earth : Goodwill to All Men, and 15 m.p.h. if you please.” 

The construction of the road is interesting. It goes as a 
raised bank across the low lying paddy fields and then cuts 
clean through some wooded escarpment just as the Holyhead 
Road goes through the chalky uplands of the Chiltern Hills. 
In places a brick foundation has been laid in order to afford 
some protection from the floods, but for the greater part of its 
length it is composed of earth, a rich, red earth that must 
bring memories of Devon to those who travel along it. 

Every day hundreds of Bengali and Arakanese men, 
women and even children earn “ chips ’”’ by throwing pitchers 
of water on to the road. This practice not only keeps down 
some of the dust, but is helping to make a really presentable 
surface. The Arakanese women in particular are interesting. 
With brightly coloured scarves tied round their heads, and 
with the inevitable cigar or even pipe in their mouths, they 
look real Amazons of the road and certainly get through a good 
deal of work. ; 

Bridges are numerous—there are more than 100 between 
Dohizari and Ramu—for there is hardly a mile without some 
stream or gully to be crossed. Quite a large proportion of 
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them have been named and here again the choice reflects the 
ingenuity of their builders. Some, such as Mountbatten 
Bridge, are called after the leaders of to-day, but others take 
their names from personalities in the builders’ own units. 
Should the Arakan Road be developed into a highway of 
peace-time importance, one wonders how many British sappers 
will have their names eternally commemorated on the maps 
of Bengal and Burma through their association with some 
bridge. 

T did not travel about the Arakan Road with the same 
pleasureable intentions as I journeyed about the British roads 
some years ago. There was always a sterner motive behind 
my wanderings. Yet already one felt conscious that something 
of the romance of the highway was being woven into its 
structure. The very lack of permanence, the fact that the 
final terminus was still undetermined and would stretch south- 
ward as the men of the Fourteenth Army penetrated into 
‘ Burma, and, above all, the many evidences of the unfailing 
humour of the British Serviceman exiled from home, all com- 
bine to invest it with a spirit that I had failed to find on any 
other highway. 


SYDNEY MOORHOUSE. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
THE NEW DEFENCE OF EUROPEAN CULTURE 


I PROPOSE to take as the subject of this article the ideas, 
and the apprehensions, expressed in two publications which 
I have recently read and which were the work of two men 
of letters, one an English citizen and the other an Italian. 
The idea common to both documents is that there is a cul- 
tural heritage properly and specifically to be called European, 
of ancient origin and long growth, which it is of the utmost 
importance, now of all times, to preserve, since it is a precious 
bond of unity linking many diverse peoples. The apprehen- 
sion common to both is lest this bond, already weakened by 
the disruptive forces of the last ten years, may be utterly 
broken by various pressures—the most deadly being political— 
and by failure to defend it on the part of its natural cham- 
pions, the men who work and create in the realm of ideas, the 
poets, artists and men of letters, by whose activity the 
common cultural heritage is perpetually renewed. There is 
no particular novelty in these considerations. Many other 
voices have expressed the same idea and the same apprehen- 
sion, none more vigorously than that of Mr. Charles Morgan 
in his Reflections in a Mirror. But I am taking as my text 
the two above-mentioned publications because both are out 
of the reach of most English readers to whose notice I shall 
bring them. 

At the outset, however, let me appeal for the co-operation 
of readers in ridding their minds of prejudice when they are 
faced by the words “culture” and “ intellectuals.” To 
English minds the word “ culture ”’ by itself has a pompous 
sound and seems to signify in those who lay claim to it a 
certain condescension, or worse, towards those who are con- 
ceived to be without it. Yet, in such a phrase as “ the unity 
of European culture”’ this air of pomposity almost entirely 
disappears, partly because the meaning is made clear by the 
additional words. That is the meaning which, I hope, will be 
attached to the word ‘‘ culture ’’ here ; and, to avoid all mis- 
understanding, I will quote a definition of the word from the 
first of my two documents. This is a booklet published by 
a German publisher entitled Die Einheit der Européischen 
Kultur (Berlin. Karl Habel) containing three radio talks 
on the ‘‘ Unity of European Culture” by the distinguished 
poet and critic, Mr. T. S. Eliot, written in English and de- 
livered in the German translation, on three dates in March 
last year, in the German service of the B.B.C. The English 
original is printed on the left-hand page and the German 
translation on the right-hand: and it was interesting to 
compare the one with the other, since to do so illustrated how 
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elliptically one speaks and writes in English, and how care- 
fully a good translator has to fill in all the words which we 
leave to be inferred from a single conjunction. Mr. Eliot 
says : 


** By ‘ culture,’ then, I mean first of all what the anthropologists 
mean: the way of life of a particular people living together in one 
place. That culture is made visible in their arts, in their social system, 
in their habits and customs, in their religion. But these things 
added together do not constitute the culture, though we often speak 
for convenience as if they did. These things are simply the parts 
into which a culture can be anatomised, as a human body can. 
But just as a man is something more than an assemblage of the 
various constituent parts of his body, so a culture is more than the 
assemblage of its arts, customs, and religious beliefs. These 
things all act upon each other, and fully to understand one you have 
to understand all.” 


He goes on to say that the cultures of people speaking 
different languages can be more or less closely related, and 
sometimes so closely that we can speak of their having a 
common culture: so that when we speak of “ European 
culture ’’ we mean the identities which we can discover in 
the various national cultures. What these common features 
are in Europe he then points out, and I will come to that 
later, having, as I hope, banished the bogey lurking in the 
word ‘‘culture.”” The bogey lurking in the word “ intellec- 
tuals ’’ must also be banished. Personally, I dislike this word 
when used to describe a class of people, for it does not express 
what is intended to be expressed, namely, the class of people 
who have been trained to use their minds, while it suggests 
to us English a host of suspect images—pontificating pro- 
fessors, dealers in pure abstractions, dwellers in ivory towers, 
Bloomsbury poses, Oxford drawls, domed foreheads and 
supercilious noses, and various other symbols of cleverness 
as contrasted with plain good sense. The Russian word 
“intelligentsia,” ugly though it is, expresses far better what 
is meant. Yet we must discount our particular British pre- 
judices on this matter, or we shall misread the second of two 
documents which is headed “ Invito agli Intellectuali d’Eur- 
opa”’ (Invitation to the intellectuals of Europe). This was 
the front page article, on January 2 of this year, in La Fiera 
Letteraria, which is a well-known weekly journal devoted to 
literature and the arts and published in Rome. It was signed 
by the editor, Signor G. B. Angioletti, an old friend of mine 
who sends me his paper gratis. The article, written with 
intense conviction, is a passionate appeal to all the intel- 
lectuals of Europe to free themselves and European culture 
from the domination of mass-suggestion and mass-politics, 
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on the ground that the first condition of culture is indepen- 
dence and that, unless the individual is free or capable of 
resisting pressure to enregiment himself in a vast corps of 
dogmatists, culture dies. It would have been idle to address 
such an appeal to mere highbrows and dealers in abstractions. 
Signor Angioletti makes clear enough whom he is addressing 
in such passages as the following (the translation is mine) : 


** Once the intellectuals determined the style, the taste and the 
ideas of the society in which they lived ; but to-day the artists, the 
writers, the poets and the philosophers feel themselves assailed on 
all sides by the repeated cry: ‘ either with us or against us!’ and 
since they too often submit and renounce their prerogatives, they 
no longer determine the tone of society but are themselves the 
victims of its moral distortions and ideological tyrannies.” 


Let us not be afraid, he goes on, that in defending the 
independence of the intellectuals we are favouring a caste 
spirit, for the men of talent, the artists, belong to no class, but 
understand all classes, descrying their virtues and faults, 
feeling their sufferings (and, more rarely, their pleasures) as 
their own. They are the true humanists, on whom depends 
the defence of those human values which are the bulwark 
against the threat of a new barbarism. Indeed, Signor 
Angioletti’s article has one simple theme: it is an appeal 
to the intellectuals to stand fast, as they have failed to do in 
the recent past, according to him, and uphold the principles 
of humanism against the anti-humanistic dogmas of Marxism, 
though he does not mention the name of Marx. And he 
appeals to them not merely to stand fast but to stand together 
for the sake of the Europe of which they are all members, 
renouncing present animosities and claims to revenge or 
domination ; and he elaborates his appeal to fit the special 
cases of Russia, Germany, France and England, expressing 
his conviction that the enemy of Europe is national pride, 
their excess of which the Italians of to-day, as he freely 
confesses, are expiating by much suffering. But his fear is 
that people are becoming frightened of freedom, because it 
is not at once producing order, and are beginning to long for 
discipline at any cost, even at the cost of freedom. He con- 
cludes : 


*“ We believe, however, that it is still possible to guarantee the 
future of a free Europe through a lasting alliance of the nations. 
And that the first step must be taken by the thinking men and the 
artists, resolved to found an understanding upon respect for the 
principles which I have tried to expound—the principles of freedom, 
of the rescue of the individual, of the renunciation of all desire for 
domination, and of the spiritual equality of the peoples. The 
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intellectuals can save Europe, for they, who ask neither for riches 
nor power, who have no banks or secret police at their disposal, 
can loyally recognise one another and recall one another to the 
spirit of wisdom which was the moving force of their vocation, 
If they put away defeatism, their strength will be irresistibly dis- 
played. Lifted above faction, they will be stronger than tyrants 
and more powerful than multitudes. And to Europe, that great 
body beset by convulsions, corruptible and like to perish, they will 
be able to give a new impulse that will revive it and help it to face 
the future without fear.” 


This emotional appeal, one must remember, is conditioned 
by the view of Europe now presented to an Italian, who is 
far nearer to its centre than an Englishman and who is 
witnessing in his own country ideological conflicts far 
sharper than any we have yet known in ours. And, one must 
admit, the appeal is for cultural leadership mainly on political 
rather than historical grounds. Yet its premisses are in reality 
the same as Mr. Eliot’s, though the latter’s appeal is for the 
preservation of historic values and his main purpose to show 
what those values are. They are enshrined, he asserts, in the 
heritage of the Christian tradition. 


** To our Christian heritage we owe many things beside religious 
faith. Through it we trace the evolution of our arts, through it 
we have our conceptions of Roman Law which have done so much 
to shape the Western World, through it we have our conceptions of 
public and private morality. And through it we have our common 
standards of literature, in the literatures of Greece and Rome.” 


If that heritage were to disappear, Europe would have to 
start the long process of growing a culture all over again, and 
it would take many generations, for, as he remarks with simple 
force, you cannot put on a new culture ready made. ‘“ You 
must wait for the grass to grow to feed the sheep to give the 
wool out of which your new coat will be made.” Therefore 
Mr. Eliot, in addressing his German audience, and insisting 
to it that the preservation of European culture involves com- 
mon contributions by many independent peoples, and not an 
all-dominant world-state, ended, like Signor Angioletti, with 
an appeal to the men of letters of Europe, who have a special 
responsibility for the preservation and transmission of our 
common culture. 


“* We may hold (he said) very different political views : our common 
responsibility is to preserve our common culture uncontaminated 
by political influences. It is not a question of sentiment: it does 
not matter so much that we should like each other, or praise each 
other’s writings. What matters is that we should recognise our 
relationship and mutual dependence upon each other. What 
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matters is our inability, without each other, to produce those excel- 
lent works which mark a superior civilisation. ... We can at 
least try to save something of those goods of which we are the 
common trustees ; the legacy of Greece, Romeand Israel, and the 
legacy of Europe throughout the last 2,000 years. In a world 
which has seen such material devastation as ours, these spiritual 
possessions are also in imminent peril.” 


It is in his second talk—and I have mainly quoted from 
the third—that Mr. Eliot most interestingly illustrates the 
true nature of the peril, which is not simply due to material 
devastation and misery. He does so by drawing on his 
experiences as editor of the Criterion, which he founded in 
1923, to be an English organ of European culture based on 
the idea of a loyalty and fraternity among men of letters in 
all European nations that was not in the least incompatible 
with their loyalty to their state, as a free state was then 
conceived to be. This review, which had an international 
reputation and reflected European thought in a way that no 
single periodical in this country has done before or since, 
came to an end in 1939 and even before that, as he rather 


- ruefully puts it, had begun to fail in its aim. What was the 


reason of this failure, if such it was? It was of cultural 
drought that it died. The springs of one country after another 
—Italy, Germany, Spain, France—dried up owing to a 
growing obsession with politics, and mainly politics of that 
oppressive nature which either regarded all foreign culture 
as a national poison or stood for the ruthless imposition of 
one nation’s culture upon a whole continent, or indeed of a 
travesty of one nation’s culture from which most of the 
historic elements were artificially excluded. Therefore, in 
spite of the spirit which animated his contributors, of whom 
I shall always be extremely proud to have been one, and 
which he describes very eloquently thus : 


‘** Among our chief contributors and colleagues there was some- 
thing which was not so much a consciously held belief, but an 
unconscious assumption. Something which had never been 
doubted, and therefore had no need to rise to the conscious level of 
affirmation. It was the assumption that there existed an inter- 
national fraternity of men of letters, within Europe: a bond which 
did not replace, but was perfectly compatible with, national loyalties, 
religious loyalties, and differences of political philosophy. And 
that it was our business not so much to make any particular ideas 
prevail, as to maintain intellectual activity on the highest level”. . . 


In spite, as I say, of this attitude in the editor and his con- 
tributors, the Criterion came to an end, from a green sickness 
due to the pressure in Europe of political dominations to which 
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any such assumption of international fraternity among men 
of letters was anathema. 


Both these documents, then, state what is called the 
humanist, or, on the Continent, the “‘ personalist,”’ position 
and the keen apprehensions which now afflict those who hold 
it. The contrary position is that of Marxist philosophy which, 
rejecting the concept of culture based on liberty of thought, 
speech, religion, art and philosophy for the individual, insists 
that culture is entirely dependent on political transformations 
of society. Identifying European culture with a “ moment ” 
in history—roughly the period between the Renaissance and 
the present—which saw the rise of the middle class and of 
capitalism, and which they now consider to be terminated 
by the beginning of a new and inevitable historic movement, 
labelled by such phrases as the “ liberation of the masses,” 
they regard with equanimity, or even with glee, the destruc- 
tion of this culture, if that destruction be involved in the 
abolition of the freedom on which it is based. They claim 
to be initiating another and better freedom, but it is not a 
freedom of the individual, or of the “‘ person,” and they are 
willing to get along with a mechanical, state-dictated culture, 
pending the long, laborious growth of a new and real culture. 
This conflict of ideas is one of the most momentous issues of 
our time. People on the Continent are far more keenly aware 
of it than the people in England who, as Continental revolu- 
tionaries complain, have always been inspired in their great 
changes by practical issues rather than by theoretical notions. 
I can only recommend those who do not realise the imminence 
of this issue to read the later chapters of Government and the 
Governed, by Mr. R. H. Crossman, now a Labour M.P., but a 
fellow and tutor of New College, Oxford, when he wrote the 
book. From this admirably clear conspectus of European 
political thought through the ages they will realise the funda- 
mental nature of the Marxist challenge to the past, all the 
more since Mr. Crossman is not, to say the least, unsym- 
pathetic to it. 

There is no space here to develop this vast issue, of 
which the final arbiter will be history itself. As I was about 
to formulate such poor views as I could put forward on the 
matter as a conclusion to this article, I received the number 
of La Fiera Letteraria dated February 27, in which Signor 
Angioletti replies to an attack on his previous article by a 
Signor Giglio in a Marxist periodical. The author of the 
attack had accused him of asserting the complete detachment 
of culture from politics and had proclaimed that, according 
to the Marxist intellectuals, the fate of culture is bound up 
with, and dependent upon, every transformation of society. 
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Signor Angioletti replies that he does not invoke the complete 
detachment of culture from politics. 


** Politics (he says) are the only method that men can employ to 
carry great generative ideas into everyday realisation, and the only 
possible method of giving authority and power to the laws which 
derive from those ideas. But, for that very reason, politics should 
not fetter culture or even influence it to the point of demanding 
that it should take up positions contrary to its own nature. It is 
politics, rather, that should be influenced by culture, so that, in its 
compromises, its adaptations and its necessary tutelage of society, 
it should not commit excesses. Culture must keep watch lest 
politics become a harsh stepmother to humanity.” 


Mr. Eliot made the same point when, in his second talk, he 
said :— 

““T am not here criticising any schemes for world organisation. 
Such schemes belong to the plane of engineering, of devising 
machinery. Machinery is necessary, and the more perfect the 
machine the better. But culture is something that must grow, you 
cannot build a tree, you can only plant it, and care for it, and wait 
for it to mature in its due time; and when it is grown you must 
not complain if you find that from an acorn has come an oak, and 
not an elm-tree. And a political structure is partly construction, 
and partly growth; partly machinery, and the same machinery, if 
good, is equally good for all peoples ; and partly growing with and 
from the nation’s culture, and in that respect different from that of 
other nations.” 


I have made this article mainly out of other men’s words, 
‘because I believe that in doing so I perform a useful function. 
In this country, where so much attention is paid to the 
standard of life, much less attention is paid to the standard 
of thought : but how to raise both standards simultaneously, 
and not, in raising the one, to send the other down to zero, 
is the question. At all events, the lists are manned: and 
those who think at all will be compelled to take sides. To 
meet an open enemy is always simple, whatever the issue of 
the struggle. History will record the result, and we cannot 
foretell what it will be. So great an issue should not, however, 
go by default: and that it may do so is perhaps the more 
insidious danger. The subtle enemy is the defeatism or sheer 
resignation of thousands who find life at present intolerable 
and who tend to acquiesce in the suppression of ancient free- 
doms if subjection to a tyranny promises to ease their pains. 
Signor Angioletti does not exempt the intellectuals of his 
own country from the charge of giving way to this defeatism, 
and it was in their ear that he blew his trumpet-call. Mr. 
Eliot, though more dulcet in expression, was no less definite. 
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It is significant that in the hostile article to which Signor 
Angioletti has just replied the names of ‘‘ Spender, Eliot and 
Morgan ”’ were numbered among the “ personalist ’’ foe. We 
may well rejoice that at least three English names of dis- 
tinguished writers are recognised in Europe as champions of 
the humanist conception of life. In England its enemies are 
anything but household names: it might illuminate the 
conflict as if they were, but it is very possible in this land of 
compromise that English Marxists who trouble their heads 
about the matter at all cherish a secret hope that our culture 
may survive, though officially frowned upon, as a tolerated 
minority opinion until, in the inevitable settling down of 
present commotions, it can be officially re-discovered, taken 
off the peg, dusted and re-presented to a dutifully admiring 
populace as the latest achievement of the government of the 
day. However that may be, I, for one, am grateful to those 
who, in a smoky atmosphere, keep the torch alight, and wave 
it in the eyes of the inattentive. If we believe with Signor 
Angioletti that “ the first condition of culture is independence” 
then we shall agree with the words with which I conclude, 
taken from Mr. Charles Morgan’s essay on “ Freedom and 
Liberty ” in the second series of Reflections in a Mirror. 


** The real peril is that for want of thought, for want of direction 
on principle, the idea of liberty itself may become confused, and at 
last corrupted, in men’s minds. There are already what can only 
be called ‘ defeatists ’ of liberty—those who, perceiving that earlier 
statements of the idea are not directly applicable to the circumstances 
of modern life, despair of the idea itself. To re-state it, to distinguish 
it from other associated ideas whose relevance to it has decreased, 
and to re-define it in modern terms is among the most urgent duties 
of philosophy.” 


Englishmen who resent dictation have a coarse phrase for 
what they resent. Let us hope that they will use it with 
Wellingtonian vigour when a meddler attempts to dictate to 
them what they should think, admire or worship. 


ORLO WILLIAMS. 


REMINISCENCE 


SILKEN DaLuIANCE. By H. J. Bruce. (Constable. 125. 6d.) It is 
more than silken dalliance that “in the wardrobe lies” ; a whole era of 
English history had the door shut on it in 1914, and nothing quite like it 
will ever be seen again. It is this era that Mr. Bruce set out to capture 
for us as the background of his own personal history—the age of Ed- 
wardian prosperity, of great houses, of great personalities ; an age when 
there was both the space and the time for houses and personalities to 
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extend themselves ; nowadays the houses are too big for occupation by 
any but the sick, the insane, or the professional, and one begins to fear 
that personalities—if they exist—must take a back seat to technical 
qualifications. 

Mr. Bruce’s is a slight book and—in the best sense of the word— 
an amateur’s. He writes, very simply, of his own not very remarkable 
experiences ; and so long as those experiences are unique in that they 
are his and his alone, his writing carries extraordinary conviction, and he 
conveys to us very sharply and clearly something of the atmosphere of 
those far-off days ; but when he comes to later times, and his experiences 
are so to speak a part of actual, recent history, then his vision loses its 
sharp edge, his reminiscences become just one more among how many, 
mildly entertaining, mildly nostalgic. But the first third of this little 
book is a thing on its own. Slight, casual, almost carelessly written as 
it would seem, it has the effortless clarity and sheer unemphatic startling 
truthfulness of a small water-colour. There is nothing to it—a few lines, 
a pale wash of colour ; but there the thing is fixed for ever. And here, 
in a few pages, Mr. Bruce has fixed for us a whole way of life, a whole 
generation of time, a whole aspect of England, gone now and irrecover- 
able. What Sir Osbert Sitwell is doing, carefully, elaborately, and at 
immense length, for his own immediate past and its rich gallery of notable 
eccentrics, Mr. Bruce does here in a score or two of pages for his—and 
his immediate past was by no means lacking in eccentricity, either. In 
fact one wonders often to-day whether one of the great things about the 
English character—its power to produce, generation by generation, a 
small but sturdy crop of first-class eccentrics—it is not withering away, 
and the English character thereby very much reduced and weakened ; 
and whether a capacity for sometimes pushing out into excesses like 
these is not more tonic in a nation’s life blood than buckets of civic 
virtue. However that may be, the genus eccentric does seem to be on 
the decline, and doubtless for the other members of the families in which 
it makes its brief appearances that is a happy thing ; exhilarating it may 
be to read of, but it must be tough to live with. Mr. Bruce’s immediate 
forbears were undeniably tough. 

As a small boy he seems to have accepted their vagaries with mild 
good temper and—in his turn—a certain gentle toughness of forbearance 
and even humour. His father was, in Mr. Bruce’s words, “‘ unique, the 
quintessence of his period, with many individual embellishments super- 
added.” (And Ais father had even more embellishments.) He did not 
“really mind ” his four strapping sons, Mr. Bruce thinks ; in fact “‘ my 
mother even had a theory that he was quite partial to me”: but animals 
were his passion, and he lived surrounded by them—monkeys, birds, 
endless dogs ; they travelled everywhere with him, and his idea of their 
place in the scheme of things is charmingly illustrated by his offer of a 
peach to a stately dowager as being “‘ too ripe for the monkey.”” “‘ When 
we boys,” says Mr. Bruce, “‘ cropped up as a topic of limited conversation 
with my mother at meals, he referred to us always as ‘ your sons’.”” And 
yet he did care for them, though it took Mr. Bruce 30 years to be sure of it. 
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Relations between grandparents and children, too, were iaced with 
what Mr. Bruce gently calls these “‘ human asperities.” But the really 
important thing in the lives of all of them, parents and children alike, 
was undoubtedly the country houses they mostly lived in—the fantastic 
Irish Downhill, the “ great granite bathing box” on its bleak Atlantic 
cliff ; and Clifton, with its priceless Pages’ Hall, Octagon Hall, Chinese 
Room, and wonderful terraced gardens. Both of these houses came into 
the family by freaks of inheritance that were never properly explained to 
the young Bruces; and in both the parents proceeded to live, with 
great enjoyment, in a state of what seems to us to-day unbelievable 
squalor (this was after all only the ’90’s). The lovely great rooms 
were “done up” in Victorian style—and then never used ; the family 
inhabited remote “ robbers’ dens” with insufficient heating, lighting, 
and seating ; they slept in the servants’ wing ; they had no bathrooms ; 
they moved from one house to the other according to the shooting— 
** migrations that had something of the character of the mass movements 
of prehistoric tribes,” ancient servants and accumulated animals being 
shuttled to and fro after grouse and partridge and pheasant. 

All this Mr. Bruce describes with perfect simplicity and a pleasantly 
appreciative amusement. But when he comes to his life as a young man 
about Town, in London and in the Embassies of Vienna and Berlin, un- 
assuming and charming as his account remains, something has gone from 
the picture; it is all very pleasant, Edwardian, amusing, and rather 
touching, but just reminiscence, like other reminiscences, even if Mr. 
Bruce was a rather exceptionally nice young man, and probably by no 
means such a nice young idiot as he pleasantly suggests (Lord Goschen 
did not seem to think so, at any rate). And when he comes to his transfer 
to St. Petersburg his unassuming narrative frankly falls to bits, and 
disintegrates into a confused and confusing medley of long extracts at 
the quainter bits of Russian history, quite startlingly inappropriate here, 
glimpses of Russian society, of the pleasures of troika driving, of a 
daschund he had, of the Embassy porter. . . . It opens with an account 
of his final escape from Russia in 1918 with his wife (Karsarvina) and 
child ; it closes with the declaration of war in 1914; of what happened 
in between he tells us virtually nothing, even backwards. In so slight a 
book it is a serious defect ; better to have let it alone, and made this short 
account of his first 30 years even shorter. But nothing can take away 
from the picture drawn in those early chapters of a way of life peculiarly 
and even extravagantly British, and now gone for ever. 


THREE RIGHT WAYS 


THE Ricur Way To SPEAK IN Pustic. By A. G. Mears. THE RIGHT 
Way to Wrire SuccessFut Fiction. By Christine Campbell Thompson. 
THe Ricut Way to Rie A Horse. By W.H. Walter. (Published by 
Andrew George Elliot. Price 5s. each.) These three books come to the 
aid of a very widespread public, and show them how to do their par- 
ticular job. Few of us manage to go through life without having, at 
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some time, to speak in public, and as most novices suffer a good many 
qualms beforehand they will welcome Mrs. Mears’ book on the Right Way 
to Speak in Public. There are few people who know at the beginning how 
to start making notes for the appropriate speech, and how to get it over 
to their audience. This book will help them. Perhaps the best chapter 
is the one on how to overcome the natural nervousness which attacks 
so many speakers, and ruins the effect of anything that they say in public. 
There are a great many people who believe it to be a very easy matter 
to write a novel, and only after having attempted it discover this to be a 
fallacy. Christine Campbell Thompson in The Right Way to Write 
Successful Fiction writes with personal experience on this subject, and this 
book will be found extremely useful by all aspiring authors. She deals 
separately with each different type of novel, and will help you to dis- 
cover which you are most suited to write. The third of these books is 
The Right Way to Ride a Horse, by W. H. Walter. There is always much 
to be learnt on this subject, and this book will appeal to both learners 
and old hands. It deals very comprehensively with the subject and there 
are illustrations to explain many of the points. This book is an excellent 
introduction to one of the great enjoyments of country life, and a com- 
plicated art is explained in a way that makes it understandable. 


THE PERFECT FRUIT MANUAL 


Frurr Growinc Ourpoors. By Raymond Bush. (Faber and Faber. 
185.) It is not often that a great expert writes a book for the ignorant. 
But Mr. Bush has done just this thing. The book, which has just been 
published, gives a complete account of how to choose, plant and care for 
fruit trees and bushes. It tells you everything you need know about 
how to do this. And, having planted your trees, Mr. Bush then tells 
you how to take care of them. Our readers will remember with what 
clarity and good sense Mr. Bush’s advice is given. It so happened that 
your reviewer’s orchard was severely damaged last month by rabbits, 
who, in this cold, have eaten the bark of even quite old trees. Mr. Bush’s 
book was consulted and there, at once, was a remedy suggested, with 
illustrations showing how the worst of injuries to trees may be overcome. 

Whether we propose to plant a large orchard or to put two apple 
trees in the back garden, Mr. Bush is indispensable. The book is clearly 
written and very well produced. Mr. Bush’s drawings and his photo- 
gtaphs are alike excellent. This is a book in a thousand. 


PICTURES FROM Persia. By Cecil Keeling. (Robert Hale. 15s.) Mr. 
Keeling was with the British troops who entered Persia soon after the 
German attack in June, 1941, gave great importance to the southern 
supply route to Russia vid the Persian Gulf and Teheran. With military 
matters, however, Mr. Keeling is not here concerned, except in so far 
as soldiers and officers and camps and equipment formed part of the 
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background of his life and yielded material for his sketches. In this book ~ 
Persia and the Persians are his main subjects: the vast bleakness and ~ 
barrenness of the land, the confusing, vivid life of the cities, the misery ‘ 
and bitter struggle of the very poor, the manners and sometimes the ~ 
swagger of the better-to-do. These and many other impressions, graveg 
and gay, Mr. Keeling presents in a skilfully written text and in illustra-~ 

tions, both black and white and coloured, which, though too stylised — 
and modernised for all tastes, nevertheless testify to the author’s sense © 
of colour, lines and form. Nor is he by any means forgetful of the vast 
ancient time during which Persia and its neighbours were famous for” 
their own achievement. “One wonders,” he writes, “ if the Crusaders 7 
walked, stolid and red-necked and alittle disapproving, through the © 
streets of Acre, with the gamins swarming around them like flies,” 7 
“ switching on a dazzling smile like an electric torch,” “and yelling for 7 
‘baksheesh.’” A traveller of sensibility and imagination, Mr. Keeling 7 
conveys to his readers something of the very texture of the life which he J 
lived and observed in the East, and which he has here recorded with 7 
sympathy and insight. : 
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